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BETWEEN THE SUSQUEHANNA AND THE SCHUYLKILL. 


By W. G. SHAWMUT. 


THE OLD TURNPIKE. 


OnE beautiful bright day in June, a very good | acceptance of his hearty hospitality ; but, bearing 
friend of mine, whom I have known for many | in mind that it is not just the thing to be too 
years, invited me to make him a visit to his newly- | demonstratively willing to accept an invitation 
purchased country-seat. Nosooner had the words even from a friend—which policy, by the by, 
escaped his lips than delightful visions of rural | must have been originated by Chesterfield or some 
charm came before me—fields of golden corn, | other equally cold blooded courtier with more 
lovely green meadows, brooks singing their songs | head than heart—I was about to make a feint of 
of gladness, flowers filling the air with sweetness, | declining, but the dear old fellow seized me by 
and birds with their merry song; then, too, the ‘the arm. ‘* You must go, sir,’’ said he, ‘* that’s 
thought of sweet butter and milk, strawberries | settled; but by way of extra inducement, among 
with luscious cream, and other delicately-tempting | other things, I'll take you over the most charming 


fancies began to lure me to a somewhat too eager | ride you ever had in your life.’’ 
VoL. XV.—11 
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With an incredulous smile at this on my part, blows at fifty miles an hour.’’ And then he be- 


he notwithstanding hurried me along. gan to descant about shady groves and purling 
‘But where are your horses?’’ I inquired, still streams, and all those charming features that one 
holding back, by way of a demur. associates with country life. But by this time my 


mind was well occupied with an- 
other inducement, to me far more 
enticing even than Nature’s smil- 
ing face—it was a pair of lovely, 
bright blue eyes, which I really 
believe he himself was thinking all 
the while would inspire everything 
with life and beauty for me. After 
aride of twenty minutes in an 
open street car, we found ourselves 
at the spacious depot of the Phila- 
delphia and West Chester Railroad, 
just in time to catch a train. 

**We’re lucky,’’ I said, ‘‘to be 
in such good time.”’ 

‘“‘There’s no luck about it,’’ 
my friend replied. ‘‘ You’re al- 
ways in time here, because trains 
are running continually.”’ 

I had never been over this road 
before, and as I had heard much 
of the fertility and delightful beauty 
of Delaware and Chester counties, 
I began to lend a willing ear to 
their praises from my somewhat 
too eloquent friend, whom I have 
fallen into the habit of calling 
‘* Bob,’’ though, on account of his 
age and attainments, I have often 
thought it an unwarrantable lib- 
erty ; but then you can’t go travel- 
ling, and gunning and fishing with 
a man for years, though he may 
be the most reverend and vener- 
able ‘‘seigneur,’’ but that you 
must perforce call him by some 
well-clipped nickname. And then, 
how he does enjoy being called 
‘‘Bob!’’ It seems to have a won- 
derful exhilarating and rejuvenat- 
ing effect. However, if it were 
not that the sound of B-o-b kindled 
so delightful a twinkle in that 
aforesaid pair of blue eyes, I doubt 
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‘Oh, pshaw!’’ he answered, impatiently. whether 1 should have mentioned the matter here 
‘“‘Come along! Why, the old iron horse, of at all. 
course, that puffs and snorts and screams, and The cars had just whistled out of the depot 














when he began thus: ‘‘ Of course, you know’’— 
I don’t remember any one else who always com- 
mences that way, maybe my readers do; my 
friend, perhaps, always does. 

‘Of course,’’ I answered, as he 
cast a mirthful glance toward me. 

‘*Bah! Don’t chaff. I was go- 
ing to mention that this railroad 
has changed hands; its to be run 
in the old fogy style no longer. 
: A set of men full of business life 
) and energy, have taken the thing 
into their hands, and you may 
expect to see soon a double track 
along this line, and an otherwise 
new and liberal order of things 
generally.’’ 

If my attention had not been 
distracted at this moment, Bob 
would have treated me to the long 
list of improvements in process of 
completion on this road; but the 
long and imposing buildings of 
the Almshouse, and the picturesque 
beauties of the Woodlands Ceme- 
tery, which were on our right, 
caught my attention. Looking 
through the open window on the 
left, the fine view of the Schuyl- 
kill, the Marine Hospital on the 
city side, the splendid bridges of 
the Pennsylvania and Junction 
Railroad, made up, as the cars 
sped rapidly by, a panorama so 
decidedly interesting and inspirit- 
ing as to bring my friend, at all 
events, to a few moments’ silence. 
We scarcely had time to discuss 
a single feature or association of 
these varied views before the shrill 
whistle of the locomotive sounded 
for a stop, and we began to slow 
down for Angora, the first import- 
ant station on the line. Here we 
crossed Cobb’s Creek, the divid- 
ing line between the city and the 
country, between the Twenty-sev- 
enth ward and Delaware County. 

We had now begun to approach some beautiful 
rural scenery. Sweet-smelling flowers and rich, 
green lawns adorn the elegant homes that are 
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cana om the neat little ealage of Angora. 
Nor is this place interesting alone for its natural 


beauty. There is an importance about this mod- 


ern site which one cannot fail to realize when one 


hears the noisy whis of the cotton-mills, and sees 
the thrift and prosperity of the people. As we 
moved away from Angora, we caught a glance at 
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frequent intervals of a fine, well-made road, which 
I was informed was the Baltimore turnpike, and 
was always found in splendid condition, summer 
and winter. A few moments more, and we had 
reached Fernwood. Now, one cannot fail to 
realize that he is in the country. The eye is 
gladdened with one universal green ; the fragrant 
odors from fields and meadows, the deep colors 
of the luxuriant woodlands, steal upon us with 
exhilarating refreshment. 

Toot! toot! toot! And we were off again, 
stopping at Lansdowne, and then on to Kellys- 
ville, where a charming valley of emerald green 
introduced a pleasing variety to the scene. Hith- 
erto the country through which we passed had 
been comparatively level, but now a landscape 
opened up where 

“ Dear to fancy’s eye the varied scene 

Of wood, hill, dale and sparkling brook between.” 

In fact, I was so captivated with the natural 
beauty of the country about us that I could not 
but sympathize with my friend in the enthusiasm 
with which he described all that I saw. 

‘¢ And do you know,”’ said he, ‘‘ that in point 
of time you can more conveniently live about 
here than in almost any part of the suburban 
quarters? ‘There are no delays in travelling over 
the distance ; the trains run remarkably on time, 
and then you have all the comforts of the steam- 
cars as against the comfortless street-cars pulled 
by overladen and jaded beasts.’’ 

‘* But what about the expense ?”’ I asked. 

The question afforded my friend rare amuse- 
ment; and drawing himself up, with a glow of 
enthusiasm on his face, he commenced : 

‘«Why, my dear fellow, you can ride from 
hereabouts in and out for less than a single round 
trip on the street cars. In such an undulating 
country as this, with fertile plains, smiling valleys, 
and sloping hills, you have every opportunity for 
choice of residence. If the rich landscape and 
the park-like beauty of these rural spots do not 
tempt you, there are, you will find, delightful 
villages of from six hundred to a thousand in- 
habitants, and possessing pretty little churches, 
schools, lyceums, libraries, gas, water—all, in fact, 
of the conveniences of modern life. The high 
table-lands of West Chester offer, too, a very de- 
cided attraction. I could.hardly wish a more 
agreeable spot, if I were fond of country life, and 
was ina position to work a large farm. _ To be 





sure, it places one in a very awkward predicament 
if illness at any time should require a doctor’s 
services; yet there is so little sickness here, that 
really doctors and undertakers would find it quite 
impossible to thrive. Its where you have the 
sewers, the cesspools, the dirty alleys and streets, 
the dust, the smoke, the filthy gutters, the heart- 
burning and heart-withering excitements of the 
city that doctors thrive ; and undertakers always 
cluster around the followers of Esculapius.’’ 

Now, my readers, you will no doubt say that I 
have transgressed my resolution, and given you 
rather more of Bob’s eloquence than I set out to 
do. His remarks were brought to a temporary close 
by my offering him a cigar. We accordingly ad- 
journed into a very comfortably-futnished smok- 
ing car, which I may say is deemed a necessary 
adjunct to every train running on the line. 

There sat just in front of me an old gentleman, 
evidently a farmer to the homestead born, whose 
age, I should judge, was close upon seventy, and 
which seemed to sit as light upon him as the elastic 
joyousness of youth. This hale old fellow was en- 
joying the felicity of chuckling to himself; a sound, 
hearty chuckle, too, which ended every now and 
then in a loud “‘ guffaw.’’ There is something so 
contagious about genuine, demonstrative delight 
that I found myself relaxing rather too far into 
the old fellow’s good humor, though absolutely 
ignorant of and free from any participation in its 
cause. 

However, my good friend Bob soon came to 
my relief. He knew the old gentleman, as he 
seemed to know everybody else in the smoking 
car. 

‘*Why, Mr. Rustwick! What’s the matter, 
old fellow? Its not often one sees a man in such 
a hearty good humor. You’ve been striking a 
lucky bargain to-day, eh?’’ 

‘* Why, butter’s up! and eggs is up! and milk 
and cream is up! and the new men’s up to laying 
a double track! and freight ain’t up; and fares 
ain’t up! and that’s the upshot of it all!’’ 

Upon such hastily-uttered expressions, Daddy 
William—for by that lovable title he was known 
to his old friends—began to rub his horny hands 
together with such intense satisfaction that I 
thought a spark would fly off and light upon the 
rubicund tip of Bob’s nose. So soon as the old 
gentleman’s enthusiasm had somewhat abated, he 
was asked ‘‘ whether lands had gone up.’’ 








‘““No, indeed; and more’s the pity,’’ he an- 
swered ; ‘though when them city folks sails down 
upon us, like a swarm of seven-year locusts, how 
they'll jump! Why, now, gentlemen, you can 
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buy reasonable by the acre; but take my word, 
in less than seven years’ time you’ll have to pay 
unreasonable for it by the foot. And is it about 
the ‘sile,’ you ask? Well, the ‘sile’ is as varied 
as the country about. There’s loams, and clays, 
and a mixture between the two 3,and pretty,much 
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all of it is as rich as the cream it makes. Why, 
look about you, and don’t you see the whole 
country is like a garden. But what now does a 
city man who buys a two-acre lot care about sile ? 
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Why, he can make a sile ; his pigs and his poultry, 
his horse and his cow will make a sile in a season. 
Now, there’s my Eliza Jane has gone an’ married 
a city chap, and its a real amazement what new- 
fangled things he’s got about him. He didn’t 
stop after he’d made a sile; but next thing he 
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does, he gets an architect to come out and re- 
model the old house ; fact is, they pulled the old 
house all to pieces, and then put her up in fancy 
style, and now Eliza calls it ‘a villa.’ 
gone to work and got a thing he calls a ‘stur- 
geon,’ or something of that sort, that churns the 
butter, and pumps the water, and does the work 
of two horses; but what I can’t forgive’ him for, 
he yokes his cows to plow the garden.”’ 

‘Ha! ha! daddy,’ laughed Bob, slapping his 
old friend on the shoulder, ‘‘a sturgeon! You 
mean a turbine. 
pumps up; is it good !’’ 

‘*Why, I should think so! 
inconvenient, I’d carry a jug along every time I 
went to town.’’ 


Here, the old gentleman again overcome by his | 


high animal spirits, stretched himself out broad, 
and laughed a low gratulatory laugh, as much as 
to say, ‘‘ Look at my brown hands; look at the 
healthy color of my complexion, the clear bright- 
ness of my eyes! See what the water, and the air 


9? 


and the sile of this country has done for me 
‘* But there’s another great advantage,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ which the fine streams of this neighbor- 


hood lend us, and that is, their power. Now, 


those factories we just passed are run by water- | 
There’s plenty of ’em | 


power from Darby Creek. 
along here. You can yet travel almost three miles 
before you get out o’ sight of mills. 

We had now been travelling through a continu- 
ous prospect of rich, green meadows, spotted with 
cattle luxuriating on its succulent growth and 
splendid wood, where the chestnut, the hickory, 
the birch, in majesty of beauty lend a welcome 


shade, and give pleasing variety to the country | 


around. 

As we near the station of Oak Lane, I must 
here stop to give some account of Burn-Brae, 
where, through the courtesy of Dr. Given, I paid 
so interesting a visit on my return. 
ing spot of some sixty acres, and as one stands or 
walks about the grounds, he cannot help being 


convinced that so far as variety of landscape and | 
age , | 
recreation is concerned, no more desirable place 


could have been selected for those unfortunate 
beings whose minds are morbid and unsound, or 
who labor under nervous diseases of any kind. 


One almost envied some of the inmates in the | 


enthusiasm with which they entered into all sorts 
of in-door and out-door games, We were shown a 


An’ he’s | 


But how about the water that he | 


If it wasn’t rather | 


It isa charm- | 
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magnificent room about sixty feet long, and one- 
third as wide, wainscoted with strips of ash and 
walnut, and commanding from the windows a glo- 
rious view of the surrounding country. This, Dr, 
Given informed us, was used as an amusement 
hall, and was provided with games and every 
variety of in-door pastime that could pleasantly 
occupy the patient’s mind. There was, in fact, 
| every possible means of banishing the thought of 
‘*self’’ from the minds of the patients, and this 
seemed to me the most successful feature of the 
institution. 

It is in this neighborhood that Colonel Scott, 
formerly President of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
has built a charming country-seat. We had been 
| noticing along the whole line the neat, and some- 
times elegant little station-houses with which the 
West Chester Railroad has adorned its line; and 
we had occasion before our return to find these 
picturesque but substantial lodges were as com- 
fortable and well-appointed within as their invit- 
ing outsides promised. 

Our next station was Spring Hill, where the 
great display of cans, and certain other indica- 
tions of dairy life, told us that we were entering 
the rich cream-producing country that furnishes 
such stores of excellent butter. 

After passing Morton, and continuing on our 
| way a few miles ‘further, our attention was sud- 
| denly drawn to a splendid stone edifice, covering 
| a frontage of about three hundred and fifty feet, 

on our right. From its appearance I might have 
inferred the nature of this handsome structure, so 
thoroughly did it seem to conform to all the 
conditions of an educational institution. I was 
immediately informed that this building, which 
interested me so highly, was Swarthmore Col- 
lege, and had been quite recently erected by the 
Hicksite branch of the Society of Friends. It is 
| approached by a gently rising lawn, and from its 
site a magnificent view is obtained even as far as 
'the hills of New Jersey. The authorities have 
| evidently spared no pains to promote the physical 
and intellectual welfare of the students; and when 
we have finished examining the college, with its 
extensive accommodations, its splendid arrange- 
ments, and its unusual facilities for in-door and 
out-door life, we almost begin to lament that we 
could not claim fellowship with the followers of 
| George Fox. The spirit of progress, the inspir- 
| ing genius, as it were, that is working wonders 
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along this road, must have brooded long and well 
over the hearts of those who have brought this 
noble institution into its present power of doing 
good. . A few words from a late report will give 
some idea of the originality which marks its ad- 
vancement, and the liberality it meets with at the 
hands of the ‘‘ Friends :’’ 

‘It will be remembered that three years ago 
the Literary, or Modern Classical course was 


Brookt HALL, 


established, leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Literature. This seems to have met a real want 
in the case of students who have not found what 
they wished in the purely classical or the scientific 
course. In it the modern languages, English, 
French, and German are substituted for the an- 
cient languages, and especial attention is paid to 
the study of English. It may not be generally 
known what opportunities are offered in this de- 
partment. Here a more general knowledge of 
our literature, with names and dates, is not con- 
sidered sufficient, but during a four years’ course 
such representative authors as Chaucer, Spenser, 
Milton, Cowper and Wordsworth, are read with 
the same careful attention required in the study 
of the Greek and Latin classics. The history and 
growth of the language itself are considered, and 


Miss EAsIMAN’s SCHOOL, 





its character at the different stages of its develop- 
ment carefully noted. It certainly cannot be said 
that Swarthmore does not offer suitable opportu- 
nity for the study of the mother tongue and its 
noble literature.’’ 

And again, as to the union of the theoretical and 
technical method of education, we are told that 
‘Occupations which were formerly but trades, 
depending mainly on manual skill, and requiring 


MEDIA, 


only a small amount of mental exertion, have now 
risen to the importance of professions, based upon 
some branch of science, the knowledge of which 
is necessary to their highest and most successful 
pursuit. To furnish the preparation required for 
the successful practice of these new professions, 
special schools and scientific courses of study have 
been established.’’ 

Our interest was such as would have kept us 
even longer at Swarthmore; but time was pre- 
cious, and we had to be moving on. We soon 
were hurried across Crum Creek, and by the 
adjoining station, which marks the middle of a 
long line of manufacturing establishments, and 
now in a few moments we were slackening speed 
to stop at Media. Here Bob, beginning to feel 
some premonitory symptoms of a weakening of 
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the ‘‘inner man,’’ suggested that we should stop 
a little longer than the train, and replenish our 
craving appetite, with the additional pleasure of 
seeing something of one of the loveliest towns in 
the State. Media has not only natural attrac- 
tions to make it a favorite summer resort for 
Philadelphians, but its streets, houses, schools, 
institutions, and social features, are an evidence 
of a cleanly, thrifty, educated, and genial people. 
The town is just one of those places thoroughly 
adapted for an institution for young ladies such as 
that known as Brooke Hall, now under the sole 
control of Miss Eastman. ‘There are delightful 
walks, with all the charm of rural scenery, shady 
nooks by mineral springs, pure, bracing air, and 
all the advantages of suburban life, without being 
shut out from the conveniences of easy communi- 
cation with the city. The lively appreciation of 
all that concerns intellectual advancement and 
social reform is well displayed in the work done 
by the Institute of Science, and in those noble 
institutions for the intemperate and weak-minded, 
viz., the Sanitarium and the Training School. 
One can hardly estimate the vast amount of good 
done by either one of these charitable institutions. 
The handsome buildings that adorn their sites, 
the enchanting natural and artificial surroundings, 
are a faithful reminder of the noble work that 
man, in sympathy with Nature, can accomplish. 
If the little capital of Delaware County could 
boast of nothing else, the inestimable good it is 
doing for the drunkard and the idiot ought to 
place it foremost among the towns of America in 
charitableness and usefulness. The population of 
Media has been all along increasing, until now it 
has nearly doubled itself, and is close upon two 
thousand. Nor has it yet stopped in its advance, 
for you can notice from the busy hum around the 
station, on the streets, and in the stores, the in- 
dustrial principle which will eventually develop 
into an unlimited growth. 

With certain feelings of reluctance we leave 
Media, and speed rapidly over the “iron high- 
way,’’ past Greenwood and through Glen Riddle, 
where our attention was drawn to a large number 
of cotton- and woolen-mills. Nor was the eye 
relieved of such even when we had arrived at the 
next station, Lenni, where we were shown some 
factories of that gallant old gentleman and gen- 
eral, Patterson, who sends large quantities of cot- 
ton and woolen cloths from his mills. 





At the Baltimore junction, where the Baltimore 
Central Road connects, and thence runs through 
a reach of fertile farms to the banks of the Sus- 
quehanna until it meets the main line, we were 
reminded of the fact that now all the lines of rails 
that are developing this section of the country— 
between the Delaware and a long radius north of 
the Chesapeake—are under one management, 
which, during a long career of successful and able 
administration has made the very initials of P. 
W. and B. a synonym of stability united with 
steady, enterprising advancement. 

The country in the neighborhood of Glen Mills 
is delightfully charming. Sparkling streams are 
winding their way through the narrow glens or 
down the sunny slopes. Here and there the old 
gray rocks look out through the dense foliage ; 
pleasant farms smile upon us from valley and _hill- 
slope ; we long to climb an adjacent height and 
view the beautiful panorama of Nature’s richness 
that shines beamingly upon meadows of grass and 
fields of ripening grain. We need not be told 
that we are in the midst of an important butter- 
producing country, for the eye catches continued 
glances of luxuriant pasture-land and hundreds of 
grazing kine. 

We have gradually been working our way up a 
gentle incline, and by the time we have reached 
Street-road station we find ourselves in an ele- 
vated, open country, amid charming country-seats 
and farms with their outstretching acres of pasture 
and tillage-land and orchards. Agriculture is here 
scientifically pursued by several gentlemen of 
means, education, and experience. Both in the 
cultivation of the soil and in stock-breeding, all 
the tried results of modern farming are brought 
into play, and one may see on the estates of Mr. 
Sharpless or on that of Mr. Hickman as fine 
specimens of husbandry as are to be met with in 
any State. 

On our visit along the road to the celebrated 
farm and fine cattle-grazing grounds of Mr. 
Samuel J. Sharpless, we were able to inspect— 
what we had heard so much about—his superior 
breed of pure Jersey cattle. This farm comprising 
some two hundred acres, in a rolling country, 
abounding in rich pastures, with an abundance of 
good water, is especially adapted to the breeding 
of fine stock. The complete and well-ordered 
arrangement of the farm buildings cannot fail to 
claim particular attention, Here we saw the cele- 
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brated bull Lenape, three years old on April 5th. | 


He is beautifully developed, of a solid fawn color, 
and with one of the finest heads. He was born 
of a crack family, his father being the registered 


bull Vermont, and mother, imported Magna, a cow 


that made in June, 1877, nearly sixteen pounds of 
butter a week. Lenape was one of the choice 
ones at the State Fair in 1879, and he received 
the premium for the best bull over two years old. 
Beauclerc, a solid, colored bull, coming five years | 
old, while not showing the quality of Lenape, is 


IMPORTED JERSEY 


(Awarded First Prize as best Jersey Cow, at 


quite a desirable bull to have ina herd. He is | 
heavy and compactly made, is very deep in front, | 
and is in good order. No bull has better breed- | 
ing, his mother being Mr. Sharpless’s famous but- 
ter cow imported Niobe, that was awarded the prize 
offered by the American Jersey Cattle Club as the 
best cow at the Centennial. 

One could hardly fail to notice the neat forms 
and coats of the cows. Ester of Lenape stands | 
indisputably at the head of the herd. She is | 
within a couple of months of being four years old, 
and is dark fawn in color, with four white fetlocks 
and a small marking on left rump. Apart from 
her milking qualities, she is a neatly-formed cow, 


| average milking capacity is sixteen quarts. 
| is in calf by Lenape. 


and at the State Fair in 1879 was awarded the first 
prize as the best cow between three and four years, 
She was bred by the famous Jersey breeder, Philip 
Aubin, of Trinity, and is descended from one of 
the best families on the island. ‘And such a 
milker!’’ said John Brannan, one of Mr. Sharp- 
less’s old employés ; ‘“‘ why, she never goes dry, 
and when on pasture she thinks nothing of giving 
from sixteen to eighteen quarts a day.’’ Ester of 
Lenape is in calf by Lenape. For beauty, how- 
ever, Ester’s companion, Lily Lenape, will bear 


Cow, NIOBE, 99. 


the Centennial Exhibition, September, 1876.) 


off the palm. Both cows were imported together, 
but Lily is a month younger. She is a cream 
fawn, black switch, with white fleck on left side 
of belly. She possesses a prettily-shaped head, 
prominent milk vein, and good escutcheon. Her 
She 
The admirers of fine stock 
who attended the Centennial Exhibition will re- 
member Jewel Beauty, that received the highest 
award on that great occasion. 

Mr. Sharpless has, with a success equal to his 
enterprise, continued through a long period of 
years a course of really able management in the 
rearing of fine stock—cows that will give eigh- 
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teen to twenty quarts of milk a day, and bulls that 
bear comparison with any in the country. 

On such a farm men from the West and the 
South find what they need when they have a true 
idea of stocking their places with something that 
will be a credit to the country around them, as it 


has already been to that around Mr. Sharpless’s | 


farm. 
Besides Jerseys, Mr. Sharpless has a large flock 
of Southdown sheep, many of which are the de- 


scendants of imported ‘‘ Prince Arthur,’’ bred by | 


Lord Walsingham. 

The present stock ram imported ‘‘ Stalwart,” 
bred by Henry Webb, is a fine specimen of this 
breed. He was awarded the first prize at the last 
exhibition of the Pennsylvania State Agricultural 
Society. 

The Southdowns have long been recognized as 
the leading breed of mutton sheep, and are besides 
good wool producers. 

In this neighborhood we were tempted to pay a 
visit to Westtown School, which for well-nigh a 
century has been a celebrated institution for the 
education of Quaker children. There is here 
every variety of scenery and rural pastime. The 
building stands on a property of several hundred 
acres, which comprise a part of the richest and 
most charming country in the State. Boys and 
girls, children of rich and poor alike, are here 
taught the elements of a sound education, and 
trained to a sense of the value of moral rectitude, 
and of justifying their special inclinations. In 
recreation hours there is a merry sound of voices, 
and the scholars are romping about the fields, 
woods, and streams, or playing some of the nu- 
merous games provided for their amusement. No 
boy or girl could leave such a spot without taking 
away most delightful associations. There is room 
at the school for about three hundred pupils, and 
the instruction is so thorough, and the expenses 
of tuition so comparatively light, that very few of 
the Friends fail to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity offered. 

The train now brings us into historic country, 
and we shortly find ourselves, after a journey of 
about twenty-five miles from Philadelphia, in the 
charming little town of West Chester. 
be as idle to attempt a description of the delight- 
ful features of this garden of Pennsylvania, as it 
would be to recall all the incidents that have 
made the neighboring soil so memorable. Still, a 


It would | 


| word or two may be suggestive. ‘The town in 
| itself is a model of neatness and attractive beauty ; 
| its people give evidence of unusual culture and 
| general refinement, counting among their men of 
| distinction such names as Dr. William Darlington, 
| Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, Hartman, Jefferis, and 
Hoopes. The social attractions are such as are 
| to be found in very few towns of the size; and an 
invigorating air, a lovely situation, excellent sani- 
tary arrangements, and easy access to Philadel- 
phia ought to make West Chester not only one of 
the most healthful, but altogether one of the most 
desirable places of residence either in summer or 
winter. But while the town is so fascinating, the 
suburbs are, if possible, even more interesting. 
The river Brandywine that runs westward of the 
town through land of surpassing richness and 
beauty, the neighboring farms occupying the sites 
of ancient possessions with which so much interest 
of the Revolutionary days is associated, the antique 
and historical buildings that still stand as a memo- 
rial to the great men who figured in the struggles 
of 1777—all these must have an inexpressible charm 
as one stands upon the crest of Market Street Hill, 
| and dwells for a moment upon the scene lying 
| before him. Meadows, wooded copses, flowering 
fields and gardens, shady paths, stretched over an 
exquisitely beautiful rolling country, over many a 
spot on which patridts now sleep who fought so 
nobly in defence of their country’s rights, ‘‘ mark 
the ground,’’ says a writer, ‘‘ where one of the 
bloodiest battles of the Revolution was fought, 
and one of its most disastrous defeats encountered 
by our army under Washington. Standing by 
the old Birmingham Meeting House, which be- 
came at last the focus of. the fight, you look away 
westward, and mark the rising ground over which 
the American right wing was rapidly driven in; 
you gaze with interest upon the stone wall behind 
which the patriots threw themselves, and main- 
tained the stubborn fight until the day was lost 
elsewhere. The rank grass around you covers the 
hasty graves of many hundreds of the combatants 
of that day who sleep side by side.’’ 

Before we left this region of country we had 
occasion to take a trip over the Baltimore Cen- 
| tral, which is under the same able and efficient 
| management as is the other road. Leaving Lenni 
| on the West Chester line, we sped through a 
| splendid country, dotted over with thriving towns 

and villages. We made a stop at Oxford, where 











some fifteen or eighteen hundred people pursue 
the various industries which are rapidly develop- 
ing the prosperous growth of these neighborhoods, 
Further on, at Port Deposit, we tapped the noble 
Susquehanna that leads down from many generous 
lands, which drift their products to the railroad 
here. The very name of Susquehanna, poetic in 
itself, suggests some scenes of fact and fancy that 
are familiar to us all. The massacre there, roman- 


tically depicted in the long-lived lines of Gertrude | 


of Wyoming, are to our sense a better expression 
of the genius of Thomas Campbell than his much 
appreciated ‘* Pleasures of Hope.’’ It is pleasant 
to remember a stanza, while standing on the very 
shores : 


“On Susquehanna’s shores, fair Wyoming, 
Although the wild flowers on thy ruined wall 
And roofless homes, a sad remembrance bring 
Of what thy gentle people did befall, 

Still thou wert once the loveliest land of all.” 


If the poet could now see the lovely valleys | 
that lay along this stream to-day, and the devel- | 


opment of the last half of the hundred years since 
then, some little astonishment would characterize 
his expressions at the wonderful genius of railroad 
men, as well as the remarkable discoveries that 
have called their energies into action. 

On our return trip from Port Deposit, we tra- 
velled northward past Rock Run, Rowlandville, 
Liberty Grove, Colona and Rising Sun, which 
are all in our sister State of Maryland. Then 
crossing the line again at ‘‘State line,’’ we find 
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ourselves once more in the old Keystone of the 
Arch. 

Rolling along a few miles further, and we pass 
Lincoln University, established for the higher ed- 
ucation of colored men, and another of those noble 
institutions of learning, of which there are along 
these lines of road not a few. Whistling past Elk- 
view, Penn, West Grove, Avondale, Toughkenam- 
on, and Kennett, the birthplace of the lamented 
Bayard Taylor, where such a traveller perchance 
would find himself at home, after steaming by 
Rosedale, Fairville, and some particularly fine 
| stretches of country, we arrived at Chadd’s Ford, 
| where Knyphausen amused our army that fatal 
| autumn day with feints of crossing, until his chief 
| had thrown his main body, by detour, upon our 
| right at Birmingham. Here you may still see the 

outline of our works of defence. 

Our journey now lay through pleasing bits of 
scenery, and soon we were again in view of the 
celebrated Chester Heights, from which we had 
before witnessed so interesting a panorama. We 
were now on the home stretch, and setting out 
once more at the junction of the Philadelphia and 
West Chester Road we journeyed eastward, passing 
a list of little stations that feed the traffic of the 
road with busy trade, and.soon reach Lamokin— 
the southern station of Chester town. Here we 
make the junction with the parent road, within 
whose grasp are firmly held the links that make 
the union between the North and West and South. 
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By R. F. 


THE saying, ‘‘ Cut off your nose to spite your 


face,’’ could not find a fitter application than in | 


relation to that strip of Mexican territory known 
as the ‘*Free Zone.’’ The history of this little 
fillet of land, which is only five miles in width 
and about two hundred in length, extending along 
the Rio Grande, is briefly this: Years ago Mexico 
thought to benefit her own commerce and annoy 
that of the United States by making all places in 
this strip frée ports of entry. The idea was that 
by giving easy entrance without duties to all 
foreign products there would spring up a lucrative 
trade in English, French, and German goods, 


| character of its inhabitants. 


ELLISON. 


| which, by means of smugglers, would be easily in- 
troduced into the United States, to the great ad- 
vantage of Mexico and the detriment of our 
national revenue. At that time the very sparsely- 
settled Texan frontier offered smugglers every 
facility. ‘These opportunities, although attended 
| by many mixed dangers, were not neglected, and 
| that border-land could furnish the outline of many 
|a wild romance. Now, although the order of 
| things is somewhat changed, the ‘‘ Zona Libra” 
| still exists, and little change is observable in the 
| It is rather a curious 
| speculation—that of distinctions of nationalities ; 
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and in this case it is an interesting one, so greatly 
dissimilar in manners, morals, and customs are 
these people and their American neighbors. 

It is not a description of the scenery of a land 
that gives an insight into the character of a people, 
and therefore I shall say very little of this. Nor 
does the geographical position more than hint at 
their habits, and this I have already touched upon ; 
so that I can now enter into their home life—their 
industries, pleasures, and passions. This stretch 
of territory is generally flat, and only interesting 
because of its peculiarly rich vegetation, which 
partakes very much of a tropical character. The 
season here is almost continual summer, and is 
rather divided into the wet and dry periods than 
marked by cold and heat, for even the ‘‘ northers’’ 
which blow, and which are the only cause of a 
lowered temperature, are generally accompanied 
by rain. The ‘‘northers’’ blowing from the cold 
regions of the north make their appearance with- 
out any prelude, and convert in five minutes a 
warm summer-like day into a winter’s chill and 
shiver, causing others besides the comical, hairless 
Mexican dogs to seek warm corners and make use 
of any available covering. The ranches are lo- 
cated with a view to easily obtaining water both 
for people and stock, as, apart from that in the 
river, it is not very abundant, and is found not in 
springs or overflowing creeks, but in water-holes 
which frequently during the heated seasons become 
dry. Then, flocks and herds are moved and taken 
to the river to be watered. ‘These flocks and herds 
are very hardy, thrifty animals, and consist of the 
native sheep, often those of improved breed, goats 
—both the common, and those crossed with the 
Angora. These latter, by the by, have very fine- 
haired, silky pelts, and, when young, are soft, 
white, delicate, and beautiful. These goats and 
sheep are herded together in flocks of from fifteen 
hundred or less to two thousand in number, and 
managed by a single shepherd with his dogs. 
Now these shepherds are utterly devoid of any 
romance such as unsophisticated hearts would like 
to attribute to them. True, they sometimes play 
the flute, but that is very rare; but the instrument 
with which they are most familiar is the small 
accordeon, which is capable of producing the most 
profoundly doleful music; and there are some 
whose talent reaches to the jew’sharp or a native 
musical instrument consisting of a single string 
stretched on a long, tight rounded withe, after the 
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manner of an archer’s long bow, and also held in 
the teeth ; but as this can only be heard by the 
player or one very close to him—and this is a 
position that one is seldom tempted to occupy— 
there can be little said of its sweetness. Their 
costume would but little aid in the web of any 
fabric of fancy, for it is generally dingy, patched, 
and always dirty, consisting of a greasy pair of 
breeches, often covered by a pair of overalls made 
of either sheepskin, goat’s pelt, or that of the wild- 
cat or peccary ; add to this a soiled shirt, oftener 
of calico in large figures than of other material ; 
round the waist a bright-colored sash of a woolen 
fabric, a pair of—no, not shoes, but a substitute— 
something like the antique sandal, a piece of 
tough rawhide forming a sole, tied to the foot by 
thongs of leather ; a handkerchief, or frequently a 
bright bordered towel, around the neck ; and (by 
no means have we forgotten it) a hat—yes, a hat 
—and, notwithstanding the general flimsiness of 
the balance of our shepherd’s costume, his hat de- 
mands respect, for on it he lavishes his income 
and his pride. Often his hat has cost more than 
all the balance of his dress, for not unfrequently 
he gives his whole month’s wages, or even more, 


| for this one broad-brimmed fine piece of felt, with 


its gold and silver-thread embroidery and its fanci- 
fully-worked ‘* toquia ;’’- and the ‘‘ toquia’’ is no 
unimportant part of the hat; indeed without, it 
is like a dervish without a beard. You certainly 
want to know what this article is; and, as the 
chances are in favor of your not knowing, we will 
describe it as the circular snake-like piece which 
circles the crown of the hat (as the band or cord 
does ours), and is used when necessary to tighten 
the hat on the head. This shepherd is generally 
polite, always offers you a cigarette or perhaps asks 
you for tobacco. 
He carries a pistol, with a companion butcher- 
| knife, and can produce when occasion requires a 
| pack of Spanish playing-cards, which are of better 
| material than ours, and are much differently 
| figured, bearing, instead of a double-headed 
| king, a finely-dressed and golden-crowned indi- 
| vidual in sitting posture. No queen have they— 
| women are unworthy—and instead, a cavalier well- 
| mounted takes the place. The jack is a properly- 
drawn knave aping the dignities of the king. The 
spots are clubs, not of an unsightly black, but rather 
| well-drawn pictures of real clubs; so, too, the 
swords, which take the place of our spades; and 








the cups which usurp the office of our hearts, and 
often indicate the condition of the players. In- 
stead of diamonds there are representatives in 
gold of antique coins, which would harrow the 
soul of any numismatist to decipher. These cards 
are forty-eight in number. The shepherds, as in 
fact all Mexicans, are inveterate gamesters. How- 
ever, flocks and their shepherds are not alone 
the occupants of the broad, grassy stretches of 
prairie. Herds of cattle and horses appropriate 
to themselves certain ranges, and keep within 
their circuit with very little herding. The cattle 
roan at will, but the bands of horses are by a 
curious method kept under very strict supervision. 
Twenty-five mares are put in charge of a stallion, 
and he manages herds and maintains order with 
wonderful sagacity, keeps out all strange animals, 
and does not allow the herd to go beyond the ac- 
customed range. ‘They bear the owner’s brand, 
which is the only satisfactory means of distinction 
where the animals are so numerous and so seldom 
seen. The cattle are similarly marked, yet a great 
deal of trouble is given by some fraudulently 
changing the brands, or else by thievish depreda- 
tions. 

The animals are branded once a year, and the 
occasion marks the busiest time with the ran- 
cheros. These latter have not improved their 
mode of living commensurately with the circling 
years, and in many things still cling to the primi- 
tive ways of their forefathers. The houses in 


which they live could only be used in a climate | 


such as theirs, for they are very slight protection. 
I speak now particularly of the jacals. I think to 
the inventive mind of the Mexican belongs this 
style of architecture exclusively. I believe from 


no other nationality has such an unsightly combi- | 


nation of discomfort ever emanated. The jacal is 
built somewhat after the manner of a stockade; 
but has a character, however, quite unique in 
itself. A line of posts is set upright in the ground 
side by side as close as the irregularity of shape and 
knots will allow, and following the line of the in- 
tended building. Vacant spaces are left for a 
door, of which there is seldom more than one. 


pitched, and formed of withes and long bunches 


the Spanish bayonet, forming quite a picturesque 
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| built for that purpose. 


‘likely to attract attention. 
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ing the walls are filled in with mud, which is 
sometimes whitewashed on the interior, but oftener 
this is not the case. The jacal contains usually 


, only one room, in which all the family sleep when 


the weather is inclement ; for at other times the 
majority make their beds on sheepskins spread 
outside. The floor is simply earth tramped down, . 
and usually very irregular. Attached to the 
house, for such it is called, is a little shed, 
thatched in the same way as the jacal, and used 
as a kitchen ; sometimes an adjoining little hut is 
In front of, and often ex- 
tending around the side of these houses, is what 
they term a ‘‘ portal;’’ that is, a sort of shed or 
| arbor made of posts and covered with limbs from 
| leafy bushes and trees, or else with cornstalks 
containing the blades and grain, each ear of 
| which is carefully fixed so as to hang down. 
| This method is adopted as the only means of pre- 
| serving the corn from the weevil, and thus serves 
,a double purpose. Sometimes there is ventila- 
| tion and light only through the door, and maybe 
| a window unglazed about two feet square serves 
| the purpose, or again the broken chinks in the 
wall may supply the need. Furniture is not very 
extensively displayed, nor is it of a character 
A box serves as a 
chair, but more frequently a sheepskin or a block 
of wood is made a substitute for that, unless, as in 
our case, one uses the bed as a seat. These beds 
| have mattresses of wool, and are covered with 
quilts of bright colors, usually with grotesque 
little figures of men, birds or horses sewed on 
them. Sometimes a nicely-woven Mexican blanket 
| takes the place of the quilt, and they are always 
seen hanging in the jacals. ‘The blankets are very 
| nicely made of the native wools, spun and woven 


| by hand. They are much lighter in weight than 


an ordinary blanket, and being waterproof are 
used either as cloaks or coverings of any kind. 


| They have an opening in the centre to allow the 
head to pass through, while the blanket falls in 


folds around the person. 


The rancheros are very hospitable. A stranger 


_ is always welcome, and their endeavor is to give 
These posts are about eight feet in height above | 
the ground, and over them is placed a roof, high- | 


and do the very best in their power. It is usual 
after the greeting, at whatever hour it may be, to 


| offer a cup of coffee, which is at all times ready ; 
of grass, very neatly secured in place by fibres of | 


then comes the inevitable cigarette. They are a 


| cheerful, careless people, and, Indian-like, never 


thatch. The interstices between the posts form- | trouble about the mofrow, thoroughly believing 
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that ‘‘ sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.’’ 
In the matter of religion they are pretty well 
agreed. Their creed is Catholicism. A Protes- 
tant isa renegade. They hold fast to the tenets 
and practices of the Romish Church; nor do they 
indulge less than other countries in the ceremonies 
and superstitious observances of saint-worship. 
To such extent does their superstition run, that 
wood-cut prints of saints are placed in state in 
their houses, garnished with bits of ribbon or 
colored paper, and held in holy reverence. Like 
Indians, they eat with their fingers, ignoring to- 
tally knives and forks, and using as a substitute 
for bread their national pancake, the “tortilla.’’ 
This national pancake is typical; it is flat, without 
salt, and particularly tough and coarse. It is 
made simply of corn boiled in lime-water, and 
ground, while wet, to a paste, which is patted out 
into thin, round cakes, placed on a griddle with- 
out grease, and cooked. These are torn into 
pieces, and one piece is used to push the meat or 
condiment on the other, and then the meat and 
tortilla are eaten together. 

In agriculture they are too in the rudiments, 
and the plow in use, and which they very appro- 
priately term ‘‘ cat’s claw,’’ is simply a sharpened 
stick, shod with a piece of iron about an inch and 
a half wide, capable of scraping a furrow two 
inches deep and of about the same width. It re- 
minds one of the plows pictured in Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. 

From the ranch we naturally drift into the town. 
Its inhabitants are mixed, consisting chiefly of 
people, dogs, and vermin. There is little doubt 
as to which predominates. ‘These towns are built 
without regard to regularity, and the principal 
part always surrounds the ‘‘plaza,’’ or public 
square, which no town is without. This plaza is 
the general meeting-place on all occasions, and is 
used as well for a market-place. Here, too, come 
and camp the barrilleros, or itinerant vendors, 
from the interior of Mexico. They arrive on foot, 
with their wares packed on little asses, which, by 
the by, are veritable “ beasts of burden’’ in Mexico. 
These wares consist of various kinds of pottery, 
which these people use more especially for culi- 
nary purposes. It is cheap ware, of red clay, both 
glazed and unglazed, and ornamented with rude 
designs. Then they bring long strings of garlic, 
red pepper dried, cured herbs, both for seasoning 
and medicinal purposes, sweet gum, the product 





of a tree, much used by the women and children, 
dried rose leaves, certain dried fruit and peculiar 
cheese, very sweet and palatable, made of the 
fruit of the Castilian prickly pear. This species of 
cactus is distinguished from the common by the 
absence of thorns and the excellence of the fruit. 
Broad, closely-woven palmetto hats they bring, 
which are in much demand. Then, too, in their 
season enter the plaza with their huge Chihuahua 
wagons burdened with the golden fruit, the 
orange vendors from the district of China. These 
oranges are peculiarly solid, and of notably fine 
flavor. So too with their pretty prisoners come 
the bird-sellers, with all the characteristics of 
gypsy life. Men and women roam the country 
together, and both steal with equal dexterity. 

It is in the plaza also the “ mescal sellers’ bring 
their barrels and skins of liquor for sale. It is 
often brought in goat skins, such as the Arabs use 
for transporting water. This mescal is a strong 
spirituous liquor, as powerful in its effect as whisky. 
Its taste is unlike any other drink, but it is very 
much prized and used in Mexico in place of 
whisky. It is made from the juice of the maguey, 
and in the preparation two other drinks are pro- 
duced. The sap as it comes sweet and refreshing 
from the basin hollowed out in the centre of the 
plant’s base is known as ‘‘ honey-water ;’’ this is 
slightly fermented, and produces “ pulque,”’ a kind 
of hard cider, and it in turn is distilled into 
** mescal.’’ 

The streets of the towns are very crooked, nar- 
row, and unpaved ; the houses are like those in 
the ranches; some, indeed, are of white lime- 
stone, more generally one story in height, but 
never higher than two stories. In the more ex- 
pensive houses, and in the stores, the windows are 
generally unglazed, and all barred by heavy iron 
gratings, giving them a prison-like look, and re- 
minding one of Clay’s description of this people 
as ‘fa nation of blanketed thieves and hooded 
harlots.’? The furniture is much after the fashion 
af that in the ranches, but with rather more at- 
tempt at display and a freer use of common Ame- 
rican articles. They understand very little of 
what we know as the comforts of life. Their 
customs are in many ways the counterpart of 
those of their Castilian cousins, for many of these 
people have a large share of Spanish blood. Yet 
for all this they are not over-partial to the Span- 
iards; they evince a marked contempt for the 
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French, and a hearty hatred for Americans with 
whom they are brought in contact. They are 
very Spanish in their way of dealing with the 
female heart, and their diplomacy frequently in- 
volves young girls who are never taught to depend 
on themselves, and believe the opportunity is suffi- 
cient excuse for anything. The young girls are 
not educated, or very slightly, except to play the 
guitar, and are never allowed to receive a gentle- 
man unless the rest of the family are present, or 
at all events some elderly woman to act as duenna. 
They are not permitted to attend a place of 
amusement unless with the parent or family; nor 
is it becoming for any one but a near relative to 
escort them to or froma ball, etc. In the ball- 
room the girls sit in rows against the walls until 
they are taken out to dance, and then the long- 
lost opportunity has come, and more sweet words 
are said, more hearts throb responsive, more hopes 
made or shaken, and more mischief planned in 
those short moments of the waltz than in as many 
hours. 

The girls are usually dark-complexioned, pretty, 
with lovely eyes, glossy hair, very white teeth, 
due largely to the lime in the ‘‘tortilla,’? which 
they eat so constantly; trim, elegant figures, and 
small shapely hands and feet, in which they take 
much pride. But they very early lose their beauty. 
The climate, early marriage, and a life of drudgery 
have much to do with this. Altogether, they aré 
very healthy, and the women are troubled with 
few of the diseases so prevalent among women of 
colder climates. With them morality is little more 
than a name. In conversation they are very 
loose, and their license often takes them beyond the 
bounds of decency. . They have no notion of re- 
finement of language, and little of idea. An un- 
married woman with a child is not an unusual thing, 
nor is a breach of this kind looked on with the same 
severity with which we are wont to regard it. Wed- 
dings are with them, as with all nations, the im- 
portant event in life, and are celebrated with as 
much show and pomp as the wealth or poverty of 
the contracting parties will allow. They consider 
no marriage complete unless solemnized by a 
priest; for priests they hold in great reverence, 
ranking them before lawyers and physicians, who 
hold second and third place respectively. The 
marriage is followed by a ball, which is kept 
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guests have all dispersed. Bridal tours are not 
in vogue. The wedding feast is very simple, 
usually of cold meats and sweets, with hot choco- 
late—a drink entirely prepared at home from the 
cocoanut. On the next morning a breakfast is 
given, when the table is graced with a dish de- 
serving a national reputation. A fat young kid, 
stuffed with almonds, raisins, etc., and really de- 
licious, is baked whole. The groom is expected to 
furnish the bride with all materials for her bridal 
outfit, and not seldom does he give the father a 
present of money. One article without which the 
Mexican woman never goes is the shawl, which 
she uses with much grace. It answers as a cover- 
ing for the head, and is a fitting substitute for the 
bonnet, in which they are seldom to be seen. The 
relations between the members of a family are 
much ofa patriarchal character, the father govern- 
ing the sons and providing for them, while they 
work for him contentedly and without care. Mid- 
day always finds a surcease of all labor; the siesta 
is as regular as the dinner, and in these hot cli- 
mates one might deem it a necessary refreshment. 
Gambling is very extensively practiced, and its 
votaries are tolerated to an astonishing degre. 
They dress well, are gentlemanly in their manners, 
and are very philosophic in their way of bearing 
good or bad fortune. They are at the bottom 
of the various revolutionary movements, yet openly 
avow that it is not that they do not believe in the 
efficiency of the existing Government. Their ac- 
tion is simply guided by the conviction that upon 
the success of such movements depend their ma- 
terial interests. The street sights are often novel. 
Among the women it is the custom to sit before 
the door in the afternoon and comb out each 
other’s hair, searching at the same time for. those 
intruders which are invariably present. The young 
men lounge and smoke at the doors and corners. 
The cigarette is indeed produced at all times, in 
all places, and under all circumstances. Even 
the merchant finds it an assistance in his negotia- 
tions, which, by the by, are extraordinarily de- 
liberate. Trading with them is successful only 
when coupled with unbounded patience. They 
will talk of everything except trade; are indifferent 
to the value of time, and really are most tantalizing 


| to outsiders unfamiliar with their apathetic nature. 


On Sundays the young men take pride in parading 


up until the next morning, and the wedded pair | the streets on horseback, and the trappings of 


are never expected to leave the room until the 


| some are very elegant. Most of the saddletrees 
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are made by hand at Parras, a town especially 
noted for the manufacture of this article. They 
are worth about twenty-five dollars; but, before 
used, are elegantly mounted with solid silver de 
signs wrought by hand, and often flowered witb 
gold. I think one of the most tasteful I ever saw 
was formed of the graceful curves which so dis- 
tinguish the Parras tree, while the pommel was of 
ebony, carved in the shape of a frog squatting, 
which was supported, on a neck, bound with solid 
silver. On either side of the fork of the saddle 
were handsome silver roses, elegantly wrought, 


and from the centre of which hung pendant silver | 
The cantle was bound with bands of | 


chains. 
silver, and under it, forming a circle, there was a 
trapping worked out of the same metal in imita- 
tion of a large cord. The stirrups were of steel, 
flowered with silver, about three inches wide and 
lined with leather. The other work consisted of 
large double skirts of stamped leather, remarkably 
soft, and of light color; the stirrup and sweat- 
leather very wide, and of the same soft leather, 


and embroidered in gold and silver thread. The | 


saddle blankets, of brilliant colors, were fringed 
and embroidered with elaborate care. The horses 
are, in most cases, far less expensive than the trap- 
pings. ‘hey are small, but frequently of very 
beautiful proportions; many being the result of a 


cross between the native stock and the Barbary 
stallion, which alone the French troops brought 
over with them when they invaded the country 
under Maximilian. The cavaliers are further 
equipped with large steel spurs, not inelegantly 
figured, held in place by broad straps of leather 
worked in worsted and silver. Sunday, too, is 
the day for bull-fights, which are indeed but a 
feeble imitation of what one sees in Spain; but 
occasionally an unusually fierce bull stirs up lively 
excitement and makes the coarse finery of the 
‘*picador’’ glance prettily in the sunshine. A 
‘‘fandango,’’ when the weather is clear, con- 
tinues through the rest of the day and often far 
into the next. The “fandango’’ is generally in 
the open air, and the hard, clean-swept ground 
forms the dancing place. Illuminated with Chinese 
| lanterns and coal-oil torches, the scene is very 
lively, and an occasional pistol-shot discharged 
with a loud ‘‘ whoop’’ to the intense gratification 
of the half-drunken owner lends a feeling of pecu- 
liar reality to the whole. 

This is but a rough outline of the Border-land, 
| yet it may serve to give the reader some informa- 
| tion about a land where there is compressed more 
| crime, licentiousness, and immorality per capita 
| than in any other country claiming to rank with 
the civilized peoples of the world. 











AN OLD VIRGINIAN WORTHY. 


By FrEep. Myron Cosy. 


THERE is much of romance, of heroism, of 
chivalric renown connected with the name of Vir- 
ginia. In all this Western World there is no land 
so historical as this. What pictures of old-time 
grandeur, of baronial magnificence, pass before 
the mind’s eye as we recall the name! What 
visions of beautiful, stately women; of noble, 
magnanimous men! ‘There is a halo of romance 


about the name of the ancient Virginian gentle- | 


men. ‘They stand out like portraits on some old 
cameos, vivid reminders of the days of coaches- 


and-six, silk stockings, hair-powder, and what is | 


generally termed ‘‘aristocracy,’’ Lees, Fairfaxes, 
Byrds, Randolphs, Blands, Pages, Masons, and 
Washingtons. 
how completely, when we think of them, are we 


What a list of great names, and | 


carried from the present to the past, the distant 
past, when Virginia was the Old Dominion! 

_ With some minds there exists a feeling of dis- 
like towards the aristocratic Virginian. He has 
been regarded asa proud, haughty, tyrannical task- 
master, completely filled with a sense of his own 
importance and wholly oblivious to anything else. 
| This is an unfair prejudice. Those ancient Vir- 
ginian gentlemen were not aristocrats in any in- 
_vidious sense.. There is nothing to prove that 
| they were an arrogant, bad, or despotic race of 
men. It was natural enough that they should feel 
| the sense of their social importance. Wide estates, 
| great mansions, indented servants, positions of 
authority, gave them a title to this right. The 
| knowledge that they were better, richer than their 











neighbors made them desirous of proving it to the 
world by expensive clothing, elegant equipages, 
haughty coats-of-arms, and all those outward sym- 
bols which wealth and rank have ever delighted 
in. ‘Social degrees’’ are keenly appreciated in 
all ages, and that the Virginian landholder should 
have been proud of his superiority and tenacious 
of his family and political privileges was a matter 
of course. And Virginia owes all of her fame and 
greatness to these men. They possessed intelli- 
gence, energy, and good sense. Some of them 
were highly educated. That they should have 
been accepted as leaders and administrators of | 
public affairs, burgesses, agents to England, and | 
afterwards as members of Congress, governors, | 
generals, and presidents, was perfectly consistent 
with human nature. And in all of these capacities 
they evinced honesty and ability, not shaming the 
memories of the English worthies from whom 
they sprung. Beside all this they were generous 
and open-handed, charitable and hospitable. The 
doors of their great mansions were always open to 
the poor of the neighborhood, and the wayfarer 
went not empty-handed away. Such was the cha- | 
racter of the Virginian aristocrat. 

It is one of this class, a man of unbounded 
wealth, stately manners, and distinguished career 
to whom this brief sketch is devoted. I refer to | 
Thomas, Lord Fairfax, sixth baron of Cameron, | 
who, for his intellectual endowments as well as 
his lordly title and vast possessions, was one of 
the magnates of colonial Virginia. He was a good 
type of his race, one of the stateliest, most hos- 
pitable, frank, and magnificent of gentlemen. In 
the early skies of Virginian history he was like a 
brilliant star, and to-day the memory of the rich | 
and generous Lord Fairfax is not forgotten. 

The Fairfaxes were an ancient and honorable 
race. In castle, and Parliament, and battle-field, 
members of the family have won a high reputation 
in English history. Sir Thomas Fairfax, in the 
sixteenth century, signalized himself as a military 
adventurer, was engaged in all the European wars 
of the time, and participated in the sack of Rome 
under the Constable de Bourbon. This grim, iron- 
handed and iron-hearted warrior was the father of 
a gentle, studious youth, who enjoyed high rank 
as a poet in the Elizabethan period. Sweet 
Edward Fairfax ! his eclogues are now forgotten, 
but his fame has recently been revived by the new 


edition of his unequaled translation of the ‘‘ Jeru- 
Vor, XV.—12 . 


| the vote there was no response. 
| silence was broken by a woman’s voice, that cried : 


_ Lady Fairfax. 
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salem Delivered.’’ In the following generation 
the reputation of the race was sustained by a grand- 
nephew of the poet, sThomas, the parliamentary 
general in the civil wars of Charles I. He fought 
well in that struggle, and earned the name of a 
skillful soldier. But he was rash and eccentric, 
and made some serious mistakes in his lifetime. 
His memory, however, was never haunted with 
the death of the royal martyr. Neither was he 
present at the trial which resulted in Charles’s 
condemnation, and when his name was called on 


Suddenly the 


‘* Cromwell, thou art a traitor ! 
too much wit to be here.’’ 


The general has 
It was the voice of 
She was of the noble blood of the 
De Veres, and ‘‘ Tom Fairfax” had sacrificed the 
paternal acres of ‘‘ Denton’’ in Yorkshire to secure 
an outlay sufficient for consummating this lofty 
alliance. Nevertheless, Elizabeth Fairfax was 
worthy even of a greater sacrifice, for she was one 
of the noblest ladies of that age. 

Our Virginian Fairfax was a nephew of the 
general of the Commonwealth forces. He was 


born some time in the year 1692, and obtained his 
education at Oxford, the great seat of English 
learning from the time of the third Edward. 
Early in life he became connected with the army, 
his father having obtained for him a commission in 
the royal regiment of the Blues. But he developed 
strong tastes in an opposite direction, and after 


a while sold out from the Horse Guards. The 
whirlpool of fashion held attractions for him, and 
he became noted as a man of wit and an admirer 
of beauty. Season after season the young lord 
went up to court, where he applied himself to 
the congenial occupation of playing the gallant. 
Beautiful countesses smiled upon him, and the 
young scion of a noble line seemed riding on the 
highest wave of popularity and happiness. 

With the diversified talents which had ever dis- 
tinguished his race, Thomas Fairfax exhibited a 
taste for letters. A leader in society, he also be- 
came a favorite in literature. It was in the good 
Queen Anne’s reign, and the revolution had just 
begun in English essay-writing. The young lord 
became intimate with Gay, Pope, Steele, and 
Addison, and, at the suggestion of the latter, con- 
tributed some papers to the Spectator. Had he 


_ *stuck’’ to literature he might have won a dis- 


tinction equal to any of his contemporaries, for 
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his essays are not in any way distinguishable from 
those of Addison and Steele. It is no small mea- 
sure of wonder, however, that a young lord like 
him was induced to write at all. For one of his 
exalted lineage to descend to the task of doing 
that which was left to the fraternity of Grub-street 
was certainly indicative, considering the ideas of 
the time, of great condescension and good humor 
on his part. It is almost a pity, I think, that he 
had not kept on and rivaled in a friendly way the 
Fieldiugs, and Drydens, and Addisons of that age. 
But Providence saw fit to place his lot in a 
different sphere. He was to train up the founder 
of a nation. 

Among the circle of brilliant countesses, the heir 
of the line of Cameron met one lovely face that 
held him in enchantment. He had long since 
tired of holding fans for countess this and countess 
that, or writing sonnets to pretty marchionesses ; 
he now desired a wife to do the honors of his 
baronial establishment. He paid assiduous court 


to the lady, who received his addresses favorably, 
and at length the wedding-day was appointed. 
Great preparations were made for the marriage. 
Lord Fairfax, splendidly dressed and with a mag- 


nificent equipage, went to bring home madam, his 
countess. Judge of his surprise and disappoint- 
ment when he found the fickle lady had accepted 
a ducal coronet, leaving him entirely in the cold, 
so to speak. From that moment the young lord 
was the gay gallant no longer; he grew cynical 
and misanthropic, and forswore female society for- 
ever. In fact, disgusted with the world, he began 
to look around for some spot where, surrounded 
by other scenes, he might forget the past. He 
was not long in finding it. 

He had inherited from his mother, the daughter 
of Lord Culpepper, who had governed Virginia 
during the latter part of the preceding century, 
large estates in that new country, which the latter 
had acquired partly by a royal grant and partly 
by purchase. They comprised thousands of acres, 
five million seven hundred thousand in all, occu- 
pying nearly the whole territory lying between 
the Rappahannock and the Potomac from source 
to mouth. These lands were valuable, and he had 
a brother already there who had built an elegant 
country-seat at ‘ Belvoir,’’ on the Potomac, and 
lived in hospitable state like an English lord. 
Lord Fairfax was fired with the idea of making a 
home in the wilderness, and so bidding farewell 





to countesses, and wits, and gallants, and ail the 
brilliant splendors of the English court, he came 
to Virginia. 

Fairfax was greatly impressed with the magnifi- 
cence of the Virginian country and the grandeur 
of his own domains. His lordly title and the 
vastness of his possessions made him the first man 
in the colony, and in fact in America, and he 
might have led society at the provincial capital 
had he chosen to. But he was tired of fashionable 
life, and though he never forgot to be the cour- 
teous, hos»itable gentleman, he much preferred 
the pleasures of country life to the graces of ele- 
gant society. He remained for several years with 
his brother at “ Belvoir,’’ where he supplied him- 
self with dogs, horses, and handsome equipages, 
and engaged in fox-hunting and other field sports 
of which the true English gentleman is so fond. 
Here he first saw George Washington, upon whose 
destiny he was to exert a marvelous influence, and 
thus upon the fate of North America. 

‘¢ Belvoir,’’ the seat of Sir William Fairfax, was 
about fifteen miles below Mount Vernon, the home 
of Laurence Washington. The two families were 
on terms of great intimacy, Laurence having mar- 
ried Miss Anne Fairfax, daughter of Sir William. 
George Washington, then a youth of sixteen, was 
living with his brother, and was often a frequent 
visitor at ‘‘ Belvoir,’? where Lord Fairfax became 
well acquainted with him, and grew in time to 
have a great fancy for him. He-saw that he was 
a youth of extraordinary parts, and was impressed 
with the manly character that he exhibited. Fair- 
fax sometimes invited him to accompany him in 
his hunting expeditions; he regaled him with 
stories of court and forest life, and Washington 
repaid the earl’s kindness by a gratitude and re- 
spect that survived all political differences of 
opinion, and terminated only with the death of 
the former. Desiring to have his wild lands sur- 
veyed, and learning that surveying was a favorite 
pursuit of his young friend, Fairfax proposed to 
him that he should lay out the territory beyond 
the Blue Ridge. Washington readily accepted 
the proposal, and, accompanied by his friend, 
George Fairfax, son of the owner of Belvoir, he 
departed on his hazardous enterprise. This was 
the starting-point in Washington’s career. The 
young surveyor in his difficult undertaking ac- 
quired that experience and knowledge which pro- 
cured him a commission on the frontier, thus 
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paving his way to the honorable reputation he 
won in the French war, and ultimately to the 
generalship of the American army. ‘‘ Humanly 
speaking,’’ says a gifted writer, ‘Lord Fairfax 
was the secret influence which shaped the whole 
career of Washington.”’ 

The report of the young surveyor was so favor- 
able and satisfactory that his employer determined 
to visit the region himself and build a residence 
there. He accordingly soon after removed to a 
spot within twelve miles of Winchester, and 
erected some buildings preliminary to the con- 
struction of the intended mansion. He put upa 
suitable house for his servants, and stables for his 
horses, and kennels for his dogs, and also a small 
structure apart fromthe rest for hisown abode. On 
the roof of this dwelling were perched two belfries 
which contained bells that were used to call to- 
gether his numerous retainers, or alarm the neigh- 
borhood when the forays of Delaware or Tuscarora 
warriors crossed the border. ‘‘Greenway Court,”’ 


after an old English castle, was the cognomen 
which his lordship bestowed upon the place. The 
baron intended at first to construct a large man- 
sion after the style of English country residences 


on his estates, and so magnificent was the scale on 
which he formed the plan that he set apart a fer- 
tile tract of ten thousand acres to constitute the 
manor; but for some reason never explained the 
building was not erected. 

Here, apart from all the world, in the midst of 
this magnificent domain, surrounded by his hounds 
and dependents, Lord Fairfax lived the remainder 
of his life. He sustained a sort of rude feudal 
court in the wilderness, and dispensed a truly 
baronial hospitality. A thousand servants waited 
upon him, and his table was profusely spread every 
day in the year with the best that field and forest 
and stream could afford. Every visitor was en- 
tertained with the greatest liberality. Washington 
was frequently his guest, and acquired from him 
his taste for the chase. The royal governors of 
the Old Dominion were also frequent visitors, 
tarrying long whiles in the autumn to enjoy the 
hunting days. 

That the baron enjoyed life in his wild retreat 
is manifest. He was an ardent lover of the chase, 
and in his wild lands the privileges for hunting 
fox or deer were unsurpassed. Fond of horses 
and dogs, the master of Greenway Court gathered 
those animals about him at his quarters in unpre- 





cedented numbers. Whenever he slept he was 
always sentineled by a hundred great hunting 
hounds. Every luxury that he desired was at his 
command, for his means were almost boundless. 
A jovial hunting companjon and an admirable 
story-teller, as well as a courteous and lavish host, 
he was ever surrounded by those whose tastes were 
similar. Gay must have been those hunting ex- 
cursions into the summer forest, the encounters 
with Indians, half-breeds and squaws, the conver- 
sations by the sparkling camp-fires, the jests and 
laughter—all past and forgotten a hundred and 
twenty years and more! 

How the present contrasted with the past! To 
have seen him in his rough hunting garb who 
would have believed him ever to have been a gay 
gallant at court? And indeed the two figures 
were hardly identical. Drab and fur had taken 
the place of gold lace and velvet, an otter-skin 
cap served instead of the plumed hat, long hunt- 
ing boots coming to the knees were worn in pre- 
ference to diamond-buckled shoes, and the man 
who had tripped delicately in the most fashionable 
saloons of London, bowed smilingly above the 
jeweled hands of haughty duchesses, and ex- 
changed polished repartee with the gentlemanly 
Mr. Addison and the satirical Bolingbroke, now 
derived his keenest pleasures in the society of 
men as rude as the panther and bear of the forest ; 
and in a wild country surrounded by savage beasts 
and Indians, far away from his English birthplace, 
found a life more congenial than any of his earlier 
experiences at palace and court. 

All of Lord Fairfax’s former tastes had not, 
however, completely left him. His partiality for 
letters was still a part of his life. In his library, 
incongruously mixed with muskets, fishing rods, 
foxtails and deer antlers, were a few choice vol- 
umes which had survived the abrupt peregrina- 
tions of the wandering nobleman. All of the 
choice works of the English authors, Shakspeare, 
iielding, the Spectator, Dryden, together with a 
few Latin and Greek classics, and several books 
of divinity comprised his stock of reading. Many 
an hour when wearied of the chave or the coarse 
conversation of his companions, the self-exiled 
lord retired to his study to revel no doubt over 
the fascinating splendors of the great epic bard, 
the unequiled dramas of Shakspeare and the cor- 
rect prose of Addison. Gazing at the volumes or 
reading their contents he might perhaps go back 
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again to his early life, and summon , before him | 
the whole train of brilliant experiences through | 
which he had passed. In Helen he saw the per- 
sonification of that fickle-mindedness and .ambi- | 
tion or both which had embittered his own life 
The Addisonian diction of the Spectator would 

recall vividly the presence of those great writers | 
with whom he had associated so intimately. | 
There, too, was the grave of his own ambition, | 
when in earlier, brighter years he had aspired to 
mount the Parnassian height. But it was all | 
past. A woman’s caprice had entirely changed | 
his course of life. The man who might have 
shone as a leader in society, or rivaled Addison 
with the pen, or Bolingbroke in parliament, was 
an outcast, a recluse who had buried his talents | 
in this far-away American wilderness. 

Yet much as that great disappointment of his | 
life had soured his naturally amiable disposition, | 
it had not entirely eradicated some of the nobler 
attractions of the scholar, the gentleman, and the 


noble Englishman. His generosity is exemplified | 


in the surrender of his large estates in England to | 
his brother, and in his frequent gifts of lands to | 
his poor neighbors in Virginia. 


Moreover, he 
always retained a befitting self-respect, as became | 
his rank and position. Although a plain bunter | 
in the valley, he always journeyed in great style. 
Whenever he visited the cities or his brother 
nabobs he rode in a splendid coach drawn by six 
horses, equipage and steeds brilliant with gold. 
And richly dressed, his stately figure erect in 
velvet and lace, diamonds flashing on knee and 
shoe and hat, looking like some great lord going 
up to parliament, Fairfax himself looked out of 
his great vehicle, and returned with courtly bows 
the wondering gaze of the country populace. 
During the panic on the Virginian frontier after 
Braddock’s defeat at Monongahela, Lord Fairfax | 
organized a troop of horse, and though advised to | 
desert his residence refused to do so. He was | 
afterwards named by Governor Dinwiddie as lord- | 
lieutenant of Frederic County, which position he 
retained till the beginning of the Revolution. 
He was a decided royalist, and adhered to the 
cause of the king through all that grand drama 
beginning on the green of Lexington and ending | 
on the banks of the York. The news of the sur- | 
render of Cornwallis struck him a death-blow. 





| royalist; ‘‘it is time for me to die! 


. | dread tidings from Ebenezer’s fatal field, 


| gotten. 


/ and given him a start in life. 
| around, and the great noble was dying in ob- 


‘His old eleaneans a0 came to his assist- 
‘*Take me to bed, Joe,’’ said the aged 
!? Like the 
aged Hebrew pontiff who fell stricken at the 
the 
proud old nobleman had received a blow greater 
than he could bear. The sense of disgrace, defeat, 


faint. 
ance. 


_and mortification preyed upon him, and he did 


not long survive. At his burial all Virginia turned 


| out to do honor to the man they all loved. Though 


he was a Tory, he had been so popular that no one 
ever thought to molest him; and now that he was 
dead all political differences of belief were for- 
Washington was there, strong and stately 
in his prime of manhood and the flush of victory, 
to shed a silent tear over the corpse of his old 
friend. Grizzly men of the forest who had hunted 
with him in former days, servants who had fol- 
lowed him from the old world, and hundreds of 


the neighboring peasantry who were indebted to 
| him for their homes and a thousand deeds of kind- 


ness, wept at his grave, 

And thus it all ended in the tomb. Ninety 
years of varied life had passed, and Lord Fairfax’s 
checkered career was over. How strange it all 
was, the life of this man! reading more like a 
page of romance than a leaf from staid history. 
Born an English noble, he had been courtier and 
wit at a royal court; now his grave was in this 


| trans-Atlantic land, where for forty years his life 
| had been cast. 


The friend of a king, he had seen 
that king’s son defied and humbled by the man 
whose youth he had trained. Ah! how won- 
drously time brings round its work! what changes 
lie in a lifetime! Thomas Fairfax, Baron of Cam- 
eron, potent and rich, had patronized a young lad 
Forty years roll 


scurity and loneliness, while the boy he had be- 
friended stood forth the conqueror of a king, the 
pride of a great nation, the grandest figure in all 
the world. These two men were representatives 
of the two eras. The stately and gorgeous preju- 
dices of the Past stood revealed in the proud old 


| baron ; the faith and principles of the progressive 
| Future in the hero of Mount Vernon, 


Washington has paid the debt he owed the 
baron. How it would have stung to the quick 
the proud heart of the noble who traced his de- 


He could hardly believe it at first; but when he | scent through a long line of potent ancestors to 
realized the truth he settled down in a sort of | have known that his memory was dependent on 
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the life of the young surveyor whose early friend 
he was! But rank and wealth have their limits. 
There were a thousand kings who reigned when 
Homer sung. Who knows their names or their 
history? Lord Fairfax, however, will not be 
forgotten. He was friendly to a fatherless boy, 
and his name is engraved in the Pantheon of 
history with a-pen of iron. But it is as the 
friend of Washington that his name will be res- 
cued from oblivion. 


| he did nothing for which to be remembered ; as 

| the lord proprietor of the ‘‘ Northern Neck’’ and 
the vast tracts beyond the Alleghanies, he secured 
a reputation that few generations only have ob- 
literated; but as the friend of our Pater Patriz 
he won immortality. The representative of a 
haughty English family left no surer passport to 
fame than the fact that he was the patron of a 

| Virginian boy. 


As an English nobleman | 


CERTAIN TENDENCIES OF THE DAY. 


By Ecsert L. 


A DISEASED body is a curious study. The blood 
cannot long be tainted with impurity without our 
noticing plain indications of disease upon the sur- 
face. Every sore that comes to the surface is a 


proof that somewhere and somehow a sin has been | 
The great | 


committed against the laws of health. 


body politic, and the body in which a single soul 


dwells are wonderfully alike. Social sins and 


social corruption are so many evidences of bad | 


blood. Hamlet said, ‘‘ There is something rotten 
in the State of Denmark.’’ No one can follow 
the current events of the day, reading the details 
of crime, without seeing that there is something 
rotten in the state of society. 

The whole surface of society at the present time 
is fearfully blotched and spotted with fiery signs 
that impure blood is coursing through all the veins 
and arteries of the body politic. History is a 
grand study, because it takes us to the birth hour 
of a people, to the cradle of a nation, and some- 
times it takes us to the funeral of a nation. 
When we read of convulsions as mighty as the 
upheavals of Mount Aftna, we are led to ask if 
there can be in society, as now constituted, any 
dangerous elements that may set history to repeat- 
ing itself with destructive power. We are living 
in peculiar times and in the midst of peculiar 
tendencies. Look for a moment at the ballot- 
box. It is the great rallying point for all the 
dangerous classes that infest society. The vote 
of the purest man that ever lived weighs no more 
than that of the lowest and vilest rake. An Ameri- 
can gentleman once called upon Thomas Carlyle, 
and was greeted in the following manner, ‘‘ Weel, 


BANGS. 


| sir, and so ye come frae that big coontry where 
| the vote of the grandest scoondral on airth is 
equal to that of Jesus Christ.”” The outlook on 
the suffrage question is not as encouraging as it 
was years ago. We have thrown open new ave- 
nues to the ballot-box, and have hedged about 
that high privilege with hardly any restriction 
whatever; and there are those who are saying, 
‘** Place aux dames :’’ make room for the women 
at the ballot-box, and let them vote, too. 

The relations between capital and labor are un- 
pleasant. There is no more difficult economical 
question before the public than how to adjust 
them; for there are more men who have their 
labor to offer in the market of the world than 
there are who have capital to employ it. We 
have been for years under the pressure of hard 
times, and the pressure of hard times will some- 
times bring even an honest man almost to the 
hard condition of a colored brother in Georgia, 
who said, ‘* I nebber seed such times since I been 
born ; work all day and steal all night, and blessed 
if I can hardly make a livin’.”’ 

‘*T do not altogether like your country,’’ said 
a young Englishman to an American. ‘‘ Why 
not?’’ ** Because you have no gentry in it.’’ 
‘* What do you mean by gentry?” ‘Well, you 
know,’’ replied the Englishman, ‘well, gentry, 
you know, are those who never do any work 
themselves, and whose fathers before them never 
did any.’’ ‘Ah! then,’’ exclaimed the Ameri- 
can, ‘‘ we have plenty of gentry in America; but 
| we don’t call them gentry, we call them tramps.”’ 
The country swarms with such gentry. In some 
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localities the tramps who rap at the back-door 
far outnumber the callers who ring the bell at the 
front. Their petitions for aid sometimes lack the 
element of logical consistency. ‘* Madam,’’ said 
one of this roving fraternity, ‘‘ would you give me 
an old pair of trousers, for I’m starving to death.”’ 
They roam about from place to place, and farm- 
ers who have suffered from their depredations can 
testify that ‘‘ on the Sabbath day they go through 
the corn and pluck the ears of corn and eat,’’ and 
they go through orchards and henyards in the 
same way, treating all things things they want as 
a sea captain said the inhabitants of Dahomey did 
when he was asked, ‘* Do they keep the Sabbath ?”’ 
‘* Yes,’’ said he, ‘and everything else they can 
lay their hands on.’’ Tramps are an organized 
body. Let ariot break out in any of our large 
cities, and how quickly would a wild throng of 
tramps come pouring in to rob and plunder ! 

The pauper differs from the tramp. The class 
that he belongs to lacks the element of malignant 
ugliness ; but the existence of so large a number as 
we have is, at least indirectly, a source of some 
danger. The world is full of zsms—some good, 
and others good for nothing. Squalid poverty 


has taken a seat, and not a back seat either, among | 
the isms; and so we have pauper ism, and of all 
the zsms in the world this has the largest and most | 


unlovely following. Look at it once, and as the 
long, unwashed, uncombed, and tattered line 
passes, you can see in it a resurrection of Falstaff’s 
army; and of that army Falstaff said, ‘‘ No eye 
hath seen such scarecrows: There’s but a shirt 
and a halfin all my company, and the half shirt 
is two napkins tacked together and thrown over 
the shoulders without sleeves. And the shirt— 
to say the truth—stolen from my host at St. 
Albans.’’ 
have in our country a large number of persons 
who eat and drink at other people’s expense. 
Facts are very stubborn things. Let us look for a 
moment at some stubborn facts in regard to pau- 
perism. In 1870 our population was 38,000,000. 
During that year 116,000 persons were supported 
as paupers. Divide that number up and see how 
it averages. This is the result. Each community 
of 300 persons has on its hands, all the time, one 
person who lives at their expense. Our paupers 
are the dead-wood of society. They contribute 
little or nothing to the real strength of the country. 
Hence, even in the most passive condition they 





We must recognize the fact that we | 








can be put in, even if they only sit still and eat 
while the taxpayers pour food into the immense 
hopper of their hungry mouths, they are a source 
of danger. - 

Let us turn now from our paupers and consider 
another feature in the condition of the country. 
We are told in the report of the ninth census 
what our population is, and we have a right to 
infer from that, that we now number not far from 
50,000,000. Most men have some ruling passion 
—some gover>ing idea; and the same remark will 
apply to different nationalities. Each has some- 
thing distinctive, and each seeks to impress its 
own thought as it reaches out for place and _ posi- 
tion among the nations of the earth. It is said of 
the French that, when they form a settlement, 
their first effort in building is a ball-room ; that of 
the Englishman is a tavern ; while the first edifice 
that an American puts up is a schoolhouse. Lowell 
says of the typical Yankee, ‘‘ Put him on the island 
of Juan Fernandez and he would make a spelling- 
book first and a salt-pan afterwards.’’ 

And that is only another way of saying that he 
would put education first and the making of money 
second. Does that spirit hold its own to-day! It 
may seem uncalled for to speak of ignorance as 
one of the dangerous tendencies of the day. But 
the census gives us, in round numbers, 5,000,000 


| who are ten years old and upward, who stand 


enrolled among the illiterate class) The num- 
ber of men in our country who sign their 
names with two short lines crossing each other is 
not small. Late in life a man began to learn his 
letters, and when he. came to the letter X he 
brightened up, and exclaimed, ‘ that’s my father’s 
name ; I’ve seen him sign it many a time.’’ We 
have in our country 5,000,000 who would see their 
father’s name in the letter X if they should ever 
go toschool. With our free-school system in suc- 
cessful operation ; with universities and colleges 
that are the admiration of the world, if illiteracy 
were equally distributed, we should find, in every 
group of ten persons, one who could not read. 
Lafayette was right when he said, ‘‘ Education is 
the only soil on which a Republic will grow and 
liberty flourish.”’ 

Take the three classes that I have spoken of, 
the illiterates, the tramps, and the paupers. Could 
there be a better soil in which to sow the seeds of 
those wild Communistic ideas which have given so 
much trouble in the old world, and that seem des- 
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| 
tined to give trouble in the near future here? It 


has been said that every man holds within him a 
madman. So does society hold the possibility of 
madness; and history is full of instances in which 
society has gone wild in frantic endeavors to at- 
tain some good end by questionable methods. 


There is a fiend now in society with the white | 


foam of madness on its lying lips, preaching the 


reconstruction of society, and that fiend is Com- | 


munism. There is a class of persons whose specu- 
lations and whose ultimate purposes have for a 
few years past attracted considerable attention. 
There are far more violent classes than the one 


now referred to, but none more dangerous, Com- 


munism is an idea that has taken root on American 
soil. Its purpose is to reorganize society. It 
would put the distribution of property, and the 
regulation of employment into the hands of the 
government, and would dispense with all those 


laws of social and political economy that are sup- | 


posed to keep society together. 

Let us trace for a moment the growing tendency 
of the American people to gather into cities; let 
us measure it by figures, and we shall be surprised 
to see how very strong it is, and how steady is the 
sweep of the current that sets in the one direction 
of concentration. 

In 1790, 1-30th of our population was found in 
cities. In 1800, we find 1-25th in cities. In 
1810 and 1820, the proportion is 1-2zoth. In 1830 
it has grown to 1-16th. In 1840, one person out 
of every twelve is to be found living in a city. 
1850 the proportion has grown to %th. In 1860 it 
was 14th, In 1870 it was more than 1-5th. What 
it is to-day we do not know exactly; but judging 
from what has been, nearly 1 th of our entire popu- 
lation must be gathered in our cities. This ten- 
dency to concentration of great numbers in cities 


In | 


| is one which seems bound to increase, just as we 
| see that it has done for almost a hundred years. 
Just as a river widens and deepens as it approaches 
the sea, just so, as time goes on, the current of life 
| that sets in from the country to-the city will be 
broader and deeper. Let us see what cities mean. 
Moral and physical disorders always multiply as 
population concentrates in given localities. Cities 
engender the most repulsive forms of vice. The 
dangerous classes and the perishing classes con- 
gregate there. To keep these tendencies within 
proper bounds—to preserve society from hopeless 
| corruption under them—that is a task which will 
tax the best thought of the country more and 
more as our numbers increase. Trace these evil 
tendencies to their source as you would a stream 
to its fountain-head, and what do we find the 
source to be? We find two sources; one is popu- 
lar ignorance, and the other a corrupted, de- 
bauched public conscience. We must get back to 
something like the Sabbath of the fathers before 
we can have such high-toned morality in the body 
politic as will make men loek at all the great 
questions of the day from the moral standpoint, 


and we have got .to make our educational arrange- 
ments broad enough and cheap enough to meet 
the wants of the poorest, as well as good enough 


to meet the wants of the richest. Ignorance is 
bad enough and dangerous enough; but our 
greatest peril is from the lack of those fine moral 
qualities in the public mind that, when lacking in 
the individual, leave him on the road to ruin. 
We have slept over these dangerous tendencies a 
good while, and we need not be surprised if, at 
/some time, they break out in ways that will 
give us an awakening as startling as the Indians 
_at midnight sometimes gave our Puritan fore- 
| fathers. 





EDUCATION is not merely the sharpening of the 
intellect and the leading of the memory, but it is 
the polish of the mind also. And the mind is 
polished by association with women of all classes, 
and with men below and above in social standing. 

THE hollow tongue of Time is a perpetual knell, 
and each toll peals for a hope the less. 

Occasion is the father of most that is good in 
us. As you have seen the awkward fingers and 


most delicate pieces of carved work, or achieve 
the most prodigious underground labors, and cut 
| through walls of masonry, and saw iron bars and 
| fetters; ’tis misfortune that awakes ingenuity, or 
fortitude, or endurance in hearts where these 
qualities had never come to life, but for the cir- 
cumstance which gave them a being. 


THE man who values wealth more than knowl- 


edge is like a fool who throws away the nut and 


clumsy tools of a prisoner cut and fashion the | keeps the shell. 
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LORD ERWALD’S LAST RIDE. 


By Pau. PAstTnor. 


THE misty morn in festoons hung 
Across a gray and golden sky, 

Ere sweetly had the bugles rung 
In all the vales of Aberthney. 

Oh, how the fogs on Acworth Hill 


Rolled upward, winged with clarion sound, 


While, at the breezes’ varying will, 
Came bay on bay of throated hound, 
Gurgling across the stillness vast 
In rapturous volume, deep and clear— 
Till their hot cry was drowned, at last, 
In the red life-blood of the deer! 


‘““Ho! Wind the bugle—to the Hill!” 
Lord Erwald from his courser cried. 
“My wealth tu him who first shall fill 
His cup in yonder blood-red tide !’’ 
He spake, and spurred his eager steed; 
For well he knew, that Norman old, 
That, be the contest fire or speed, 
His courser would redeem his gold. 


An instant flashed the rapid fire 
From stone to stone of that steep pass,— 
As sun-sprites leap from spire to spire, 
An: hear a million priests at mass! 
Then in the distance died away 
The rapid footbeats of the steed.— 
My Lord of Erwald chased the day, 
And trod its vestment, as it fled. 


Athwart the ridge they saw him climb,— 
A spectral rider in the air; 

While faintly fell the rapid chime 
Of footfalls on a granite stair. 

He raised his bugle—and they heard 
Its silvery cadence when it fell! 

(As when the wondering ear is stirred 
After the swinging of the bell.) 

He rode like fire; he swept like snow 
Along those heights so grand and still, 

Steadfastly gazing up, as though 
The gates of heaven were on the hill! 


He vanishes; the spell is o’er. 
Faint grow his bugle’s dying strains. 
The dizzying climber sways no more 
Against yon boundless azure plains. 


Lord Erwald met the rising sun 
Upon the red crown of the hill. 
He stood against the kingly one, 
And neither monarch had his will! 
Then spurred Lord Erwald o’er the crest, 
A-stream with his red victory, 
And fiercely throbbed his iron breast 
As tempest on a cliff-bound sea. 
He heard the music of the chase 
Drifting along the serried glen; 
Urging his steed to wilder pace, 
He wound the wavering horn again— 
When, lo! a horseman like the night 
Swept silently upon his left, 
And one like mist, upon the right, 
Rose from a dark and cavern’d cleft. 
Lord Erwald’s fiery heart grew cold,— 
Then glowed with an intenser fire, 


As the warm embers’ rosy gold 
Gleams, when the fitful flashes tire. 
A wild, stern ecstasy of will 
Flooded his heart with aught but fear. 
He thundered down that rocky hill, 
And left the spectres in the rear! 


Silently as the floating leaves 
Bedim the autumn air with gold, 
Yet steadily as sunshine weaves 
Their fluttering shadows on the mold, 
The fiends came on. Lord Erwald turned 
And saw the ghastly eyes upcast; 
A torch upon their bosoms burned, 
That paled and faded strangely fast, 
And as the flickering cinders fell, 
The spectres groaned and stretched their hands ; 
While down the almost midmght dell 
Long vistas swarmed with ghostly bands. 


The hounds were still: the hunt seemed o’er. 
In dens the fleeing deer were laid; 
And yet a weirder chase swept sore 
A-down that strange and silent glade. 
Lord Erwald’s breast was white with foam 
From the wild courser’s panting lip, 
But still he drove his steel spurs home 
In the good steed’s blood-spattered hip. 
The fiends were distanced; but there sprang 
Two spectres more, with torch-lit breasts; 
And that fierce depth of shadow rang 
With the wail of its unearthly guests. 


Night brought Lord Erwald’s draggled steed 
Unto the drawbridge of the tower— 
From bloody bit and bridle freed, 
But the saddle slippery still with gore, 
Wild were his eyes with weary fire, 
His corded limbs were cold and hard. 
He crossed the drawbridge, to expire 
Within the hushed and dark courtyard! 


To horse! to horse!” The castle rang 
With iron echoes from the feet 
Of maddened chargers, as they sprang 
Spurred, ere the nder reached his seat! 
Away! away! like gusty air 
Before the tempest’s swaying form, 
While in the gloomy hills afar 
Retreat the footsteps of the storm. 


They scoured the dells of Acworth Hill; 
And in the wildest, deepest place 
They found Lord Erwald, stiff and still, 
With the death-sweat frozen on his face, 
Clutched in his hand, the golden cup 
Which he had sworn should swim with blood; 
And, as they stooped to raise him up, 
The life-wine spilled in ruby flood! 
Whence was it pressed— 
Nay! nay! be still, 
Lest we should stir a mystery, 
And the dim spectres of the Hill 
Mount ghostly steeds and bid us flee! 


O may Lord Erwald’s soul be shriven 
And lightened of its awful spell, 

Whether that chase sweeps up to heaven, 
Or surges at the gates of heil! 
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TRAITS. 


By Mrs. A. L. Bassett. 


ITI. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE breath of June roses again filled earth and 
air with their intoxicating fragrance, until both 
seemed to have fallen asleep in the stillness of the | 
sultry sunshine. There was no fluttering of leaves 
nor song of birds to break the silence, and flowers | 
and weeds alike drooped their heads wearily, as if | 
tired of their struggling existence. | 

The day had been oppressively warm, and Hat- | 
tie Allerton, sitting in the moonlight on the broad | 
piazza of her husband’s stately home, comes to | 
the conclusion that it is no wonder every one be- 
neath a Southern sky loses the vigorous energy 
brought from a cooler climate and more bracing 
atmosphere. She had felt greatly debilitated from 
the long-continued hot spell of weather which had 
set in earlier than usual, and still showed no signs 
of departing, even for a season, and had unrea- 
sonably blamed herself for an inertness it was im- 
possible to overcome, though so contrary to her 
nature; but now she begins to make excuses for 
herself, and to look with a smile rather than a | 
frown at her maidens when she finds them dozing 
over their work. Her duties as a Southern matron | 
are far more onerous than she had expected, and | 
in her zeal to perform them faithfully she soon | 
discovered she had less time than formerly for the | 
cultivation of her literary and musical tastes. An | 
extract from a letter just written to her mother, 
who had been for some months absent on a visit 
to her Northern relatives, will give some idea of 
her experience in her new home. 

‘‘T am as full of care as the superintendent of 
an orphanage. You cannot imagine how igno- 
rant and helpless our servants are, and, worst of 
all, how persistently they refuse to learn how ‘o 
take care of themselves. They come to me for 
everything, having perfect faith in my skill as 
doctor, nurse, dressmaker, milliner, cook, etc. ; 
but when I suggest the possibility of their learn- 
ing from constantly watching me they laugh mer- 
tily, declaring they could never do anything half 
so well as I, and content themselves with praising 











my skill in their usual amusing and extravagant 
style. 

‘*You remember how Harvey laughed at my 
zeal in trying to teach them to read and write, 


| informing me that all of his lady friends and rela- 


tives had made the same vain attempt, and that 
they would have to be forced to study, and pun- 
ished if they refused, if I succeeded even with the 
more intelligent ones among them. Well, I be- 
lieved him prejudiced, and felt confident of my 
ability to interest the fifteen young men and 
women who eagerly entered my class. I was 
really vexed when Harvey continued to tease me 
about my ‘missionary labors,’ and offered me fifty 
dollars for each pupil I could bribe to persevere 
until he or she could read and write with ease. 
You can imagine my mortification when my 
scholars began to dose over their books, and then, 
one by one, sneak off, until out of sight and hear- 
ing, whenever the study hour came. J have only 
one who has continued faithful for the whole eight 
months—my maid Dolly—and she makes slow 
progress. All of my scholars could memorize 
quickly, and repeat, like parrots, the verses of 
hymns and holy scripture taught them; but the 
words seemed to convey no meaning to their 
minds; they were unable to comprehend them, 
except in the most childish manner possible. And, 
mother, is it not terrible! I cannot trust the best 
of them! They would not touch my purse, nor 
our silver, nor my jewelry, for any consideration ; 
they have ‘too much respect for themselves,’ they 
often tell me, when I thank them for returning 
the notes half-washed to pieces they find in Har- 
vey’s summer vest pockets, or pick up on his 
bureau where he leaves them when changing his 
dress ; and yet I have to lock up the flour, coffee, 
sugar, candles, everything that belongs in the 
pantry, or they would be stolen by wholesale. 
Harvey’s mammy carried the key-basket as long 
as she lived; when she died we found our ex- 
penses suddenly doubled, for I could not get used 
to locking up such things; but I soon found ita 
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necessity, and understood mammy’s whisper that 
the servants did not consider it stealing to take 
anything to eat. ‘You see, they help to make 
the crops, and they thinks part of everything mas- 
ter has ‘longs to them, even when it comes from 
the store.’ This was her excuse for her people.’’ 
Hattie was thinking of this letter, which re- 
corded the only drawbacks to her perfect happi- 
ness, when she was startled by a low chuckling 
laugh behind her. 
“Don’t be scared, missis; tis nobody but Dolly. 


I knowed you was lonesome, ’cause massa was | 


away to-night, and so I thought I would come 
and keep you company till you was ready for me 
to undress you. La! I don’t wonder you’s lone- 
some; de house always does seem lost when massa 
is away.”’ 

Hattie laughed merrily, and admitted it was 
rather lonely without her beloved husband, who 
was always so merry and full of life, then said 
pleasantly, ‘‘ Sit down on the steps there, Dolly ; 
it was kind in you to think of me, and I must 
soon retire, for it is growing late, so I wont keep 
you long.”’ 

Dolly sat down and stared silently for some 
time at the full moon shining brightly down on 
her dark face, then inquired wonderingly if there 
were any people living in the moon. 

‘€No, Dolly, it is believed to be without in- 


habitants; people like ourselves could not live | 


there, we are told.”’ 

‘Ah, I thought so. 
mammy so t’other day.”’ 

‘*Why did you think so?” asked Hattie, amused 
at her earnestness. 

‘*Why, missis, you see sometimes the moon is 
little—no bigger than my little finger—den it 
swells out till ’tis big like a round ball, and den 
it begins to mash in till dere ain’t nothing left of 
it but dat little ring agin. So I knowed dere 
couldn’t be any people dere, or dey would git 
smashed to pieces when de moon was drawing 
up.”’ 

Hattie laughed heartily at Dolly’s original idea 
of the rubber qualities of the moon, then carefully 
tried to explain the matter to her in simple words 
fitted to her very limited understanding. Dolly 
listened attentively for some time; but when her 
mistress began to tell her something of the motion 
of the earth she was overcome, and gave a drowsy 
reply and suspicious nod of the head, which be- 


I knowed it, for I told 
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tokened speedy forgetfulness of all philosophical 
inquiries in profound slumber. 

‘*Come, Dolly, I see I am getting too deep in 
| the mysteries of Nature for your poor tired brain. 
Let’s go to my room, and you can be off to bed 
as soon as you finish with me.”’ 

Hattie had found it pleasant to submit to Dolly’s 
earnest entreaties to be allowed to wait upon her 
“like all de ladies’ maids,’’ and had become quite 
used to having the faithful, loving creature dress 
or undress her, ‘‘ just as you used to do when I 
was a little child, mother,’’ she had said, when 
first indulging in such ‘‘ laziness.”’ 

The sun rose fair and cloudless the next morn- 
_ing, and at an early hour Hattie ordered the car- 
| riage, announcing her intention to spend the day 
| with Edith, as Harvey would not return until late 

in the afternoon. The sable coachman took his 
time, as usual, in getting ready for the drive, and 
Hattie’s patience was severely tested before he 
appeared at the door, looking as smiling and 
good-natured as if he had not kept his mistress 
waiting an hour with her bonnet on. 

‘*Uncle Jim, how can you take so long to groom 
_your horses and get the carriage? I began to 
| think you were never coming.”’ 

‘«La, missis, you don’t know how bothersome 

dese horses is! Dey always lays down in de dirt 
| after I’se cleaned dem if you is going anywhar; it 
looks like dey jest tried to see how contrary dey 
, could be! DenIhas to dress myself. I’se bound 
| to put on my Sunday clothes ’fore I kin drive my 
| young missis. ’Cause, didn’t I hear old Massa 
|'Tom Askby say you was de prettiest bride he 
ebber seed, and he wished massa hadn’t got afore 
| him; for he’d had you, sure.”’ 
| Once Hattie had resented such speeches from 
| the colored people, deeming them impertinent ; 
but when she found with what childlike simplicity 
they were made (her own servants only repeating 
the gossip of those on the adjoining plantations), 
wy how sincere was their love and admiration 
| for Harvey and herself, she became accustomed 
| to them, and treated such remarks as the inevita- 
| ble consequence of a good-natured rebuke. 
| ‘* Never mind about compliments this morning, 
| Uncle Jim; it is very warm; let us get to Wave- 
land as quickly as possible.’’ 
‘* Sartinly, missis, sartinly ; I’ll have you dar in 
time. Gee-up, Bill! get-up, Betsy !’’ 
| A flourish of the whip, and a vigorous cracking 








of the lash, which, however, did not touch the fat, | trouble. But what is this melted lard for? Not 


sleek sides of the horses, and Bill and Betsy trotted | 
briskly off over the rocky road that led to the | 
turnpike. | 

Mr. Randolph himself opened the door for | 
Hattie upon her arrival at Waveland, and with | 
the liberty of a near relative (such he considered 
himself since her marriage), gave her a cordial 
embrace and a kiss, as he welcomed her to his 
his home with many warm expressions of affec- 
tion. 

‘*T don’t know what Edith is about, Hattie ; 
she has been shut up in the storeroom ever since 
breakfast, busy about something. Let’s go and | 
surprise her. I’m sure she does not know you | 
are here, and she’ll be so delighted to see you.’’ 

Mr. Randolph led the way to the basement | 
dining-room into which opened the large store- 
room, where Edith was so busily engaged that for 
a moment she did net notice their approach. 
Hattie was both amused and puzzled by the ex- 
pression of annoyance upon Edith’s face as she 
stood with flushed face looking at her hands 
thickly covered with flour dough. 

‘*What are you about, Edie darling ?’’ asked 
her father. 

Edith looked up in evident confusion, and see- 
ing Hattie standing close by, she blushed deeply. 
In a moment she recovered her self-possession, 
and laughingly held up her hands, as she ex- 
claimed : 

‘*You have come in good time, Hattie! I am 
in perfect despair! I can’t get this stuff from my 
hands, though I have nearly cut my fingers off in 
my vain attempt to scrape it away with a knife.’’ 
Then seeing Hattie’s puzzled face, she explained 
the cause of her discomfort, again blushing at 
the confession of her ignorance and inexperience. 
‘*Our cook has been giving us miserable bread, 
and I could not endure it any longer. Now, I 
knew what beautiful bread you made when your 
cook was sick, and I never heard you say it was 
any trouble, so I determined to make some with- 
out saying anything to mammy or Patsey about 
it; but I can’t do it; it sticks so to my hand! 
How am I to get it off?’’ 

‘* Ah! I see what is the matter,’’ said Hattie, 
trying not to show her amusement. ‘‘In the 
first place, your dough is too wet; and as to your 
hands, just take a little dry flour and rub them 
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together, and you will soon be relieved of that 
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for your light bread I hope?’ 

Edith meekly replied she thought she must melt 
it to mix it in; then pushing the cause of her dis- 
turbance to the farther end of the table, she ex- 
claimed : 

‘«Let’s go and get cool; I don’t think I like 
bread-making.’’ 

*¢ Give me an apron, and I'll make it for you in 


| fifteen minutes, and then you will know how to 


manage the next time you feel like attempting it,’’ 
said Hattie. 

Edith at first refused to consent to this propo- 
sition ; but when Hattie insisted, she yielded, 
and looked on with interest and admiration at 
the ease with which the task was accomplished. 
Mr. Randolph was also an amused spectator, and 
at the conclusion of the scene slapped his daughter 
playfully on the shoulder, asking why she could 
not do it as well. 

‘* Because I’ve never been taught,’’ she replied ; 
‘‘and with two cooks in the kitchen there has 
never been any necessity for my doing such work. 
But I ought to know how to do it, if there should 
be any such necessity, and I mean to learn. Now, 
Hattie, come up stairs, and when you have rested 
I’ll get you to show me how to dress my new 
bonnet, and alter my dress that Millie has nearly 
ruined for me. You see, I would not pay three 
or four dollars to have my bonnet dressed by the 
milliner in town when I saw how pretty yours 
was, and heard Cousin Harvey say you had made 
it yourself; and neither would I take my dress 
to the mantua-maker. Millie generally does my 
plain dresses very well; but her efforts to copy 
that last suit of yours resulted fatally for my pretty 
silk. Perhaps you can show me how to remedy 
the evil, and save me the expense of buying 
another.”’ 

‘* Why, Hattie seems to know how to do every- 
thing,’’ said Mr. Randoiph, admiringly. 

‘*T believe she does,’’ replied Edith, ‘‘and it is 
what we all ought to know. We Southern girls 
will have to take lessons from her until we are 
better educated in this respect. We can learn, 
and we will the moment we feel the need of such 
knowledge. But it has always seemed to me as if 
there was so much else to be done.’’ 

‘Ah! it is just that, dear Edith; I never un- 
derstood it before, and did you great injustice 
because of my ignorance; but now I know you 
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have care enough in looking after and thinking 
for so many servants. They are so ignorant, and, 
alas! require such watching it takes up all of one’s 
time. Why, we could never get along as com- 
fortably as we do at the North with one servant, 
if that one required the assistance and looking 
after they need here. My good Dolly takes the 
whole morning to put my room in order, because 
I invariably have to send her back to sweep and 
dust after she has pronounced it clean.”’ 

The girls now went up to Edith’s pretty shaded 
chamber, and chatted gayly over their work until 
the three o’clock dinner was announced, after 
which they spent the warm afternoon in desha- 
bille, first dozing awhile, then reading aloud from 
a favorite author, until the setting sun made 
Hattie bid farewell to her friends, and hasten 
home to meet her husband, who seemed daily 
nearer and dearer to her fond, loving heart. 


CHAPTER VII. 

June roses breathe out their perfume on the 
moonlit night, and the mocking-bird trills its 
sweetest notes on the honeysuckle that sways back- 


ward and forward near the cottage walls; while 
within Harvey Allerton and his bride receive the 


congratulations of their friends. Edith, as first 
bridesmaid, has had many duties to perform for 
both bride and groom; and no one could guess 
that her heart is not as merry as her smile as she 
flits here and there, the life of the company, the 
‘* observed of all observers ;’’ the white jessamine 
that twines around her short curls is not sweeter or 
fairer than she. 

‘*Edie, darling cousin, I owe my wife to you, 
and I would thank you for her ; but for your insist- 
ing upon fording the Potomac we would never 
have met. I loved her from the moment that she 
followed her womanly instinct and came to your 
assistance ; but never until that night when you so 
nobly saved her life, did I dream I should win her. 
Do you know she heard us call her ‘ nobody’ and 

could not quite forgive it; she treated me coldly 
" a long time to show me that she did not care for my 
attentions. Do you remember our ride and our 
talk about brown eyes?’’ he asked, laughingly. 

‘* Yes ; I remember,’’ Edith answered, looking 
for a moment intently into Harvey’s face, then 
smiled as if sati-fied with her investigation, and 
pointed to Hattie—**‘ Your wife is calling you.”’ 

‘«« He does not suspect me,’’ she murmured softly 





to herself. No, Harvey had never had cause to 
suspect that she cared for him from the day that 
they forded the river; and being free from manly 
vanity he had often said to himself after meeting 
Hattie, ‘I’m glad I was mistaken; she’s only 
fond of me as she is of her other cousins ; dear, 
warm-hearted child.’’ 

Edith has stolen from the noisy parlor and sits 
beneath the shadow of the vines on a side porch, 
with her head leaning on her hand. Servants are 
coming and going across the farther end of the 
porch, to look in for a moment through the parlor 
windows at the bridal party ; and she does not no- 
tice steps coming closer to her, until a hand is laid 
gently upon her bowed head. 

‘Child, what troubles you?’’ 

She looked up and smiled; she liked Edgar; 
she liked the brotherly manner in which this 
young man, fifteen years older than herself, had 
learned to treat her during the weary weeks of her 
convalescence ; and had been well pleased to meet 
him again. 

‘** Nothing troubles me; I was only thinking.’’ 

*¢ Thinking of what ?’’ 

‘*Of a dream I had long ago, a queer dream. 
Shall I tell you of it?’’ 

‘* Yes, little girl, tell me your dream and let me 
interpret it for you.”’ 

*<It seems to me as if it had already partially 
come true. You’ve heard about my attempt at 
fording the river? Well, that night I dreamed 
that I was again in the midst of that rushing, 
roaring stream ; and that again my head reeled; 
my limbs gave way beneath me, and for a moment 
the waves rushed madly over me. It seemed to 
me that as I went down, deeper and deeper, I felt 
a change coming over me; I felt my own spirit 
leaving me, and another, calm and passionless, tak- 
ing its place. You can’t imagine what a strange 
sensation it was; how I tried to cling to that 
which had been my own, and turned with absolute 
loathing from what would take possession of me. 
I don’t think. I’ve ever been so wild and childish 
since then. It was a queer dream.” 

‘*There is an hour, or a day perhaps, in every 
life when such a change as you describe comes 
over each of us—when the existence without 
thought ceases, and the graver, sadder life of 
manhood or womanhood begins. Sometimes it 
comes with a great shock or sudden grief; again 
it is scarcely perceptible, and only remembered 





when its effect has become apparent upon our | beautiful home of the Hon. Harvey Allerton, 


future. Sometimes it comes with a thrill of plea- 
sure—sometimes with an agonized pain. 
yours came in a dream of the night I know not; 
perhaps some circumstance, unimportant in itself, 
had aroused a presentiment of that which would 
follow, and thus shaped your dream. Shall I tell 
you when I began to feel as I had never felt be- 
fore—when life became sadly real to me ?’’ asked 
Edgar Haywood. 
She bowed her head, but did not speak. 


crashed in before I could reach you, and I saw a 
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member of the Confederate Congress, had been 
burned to the ground in ’63 by a party of marau- 


ders, though his brave little wife stood in the 


doorway and bitterly resented the dastardly deed 
of her fellow-countrymen. Hattie had clung until 
then with earnest tenacity to the land of her birth, 


_and believed the South in the wrong; but from 


the hour she left the blackened ruins of her home 


| in the chill of a winter’s night, she had changed 
| her creed; and no Southern woman wept more 
‘<Tt was when a panel of the door of your room | 


black, smoking mass upon the floor, over which | 


you were bending, while the long curls falling 
around you were one moment a blaze of light and 
then a crisp, dark shadow upon your gleaming 
white throat. I can never forget the face circled 
with flames turned toward me. 


sadly over the surrender of Lee’s army and the 
downfall of the Confederacy. Mr. Randolph’s 
house had been pillaged again and again when 


| the enemy’s troops held possession of Harper’s 


Ferry; but it escaped the flames. His servants’ 
quarters were now all empty, and only the cook 


| and mammy remained at Waveland. There is no 


With one pang | 


of intense agony the old frivolous life went from | 
me; the passing pleasure which each fair face that | 
I gazed upon in my wanderings had given me, I | 


felt had left me forever; and my heart awoke 
from its idle dreaming to the wretchedness of 
living and loving. Edith, from that moment I’ve 
loved you, and love without hope is misery. The 
affectionate freedom with which you treat me tells 
me I’ve no place in your heart. Yes, I see it 
now in your face; you do not love me!’’ 

Again she bowed her head in assent, and was 
silent. 

‘*T have but one hope. MayI ask one more 
question? You love no one else ?”’ 

Edith raised her head proudly. 

‘That is a question you have no right to ask.’’ 

‘*Perhaps not; it was my only hope, and I 
clung to it. I leave at sunrise to-morrow, and 





money with which to hire labor, and Edith has 
learned dress-making and millinery without much 
trouble, and thinks a cooking-stove a great insti- 
tution when Eliza is washing and she has to help 
old mammy get dinner. She finds her hands less 
soft and white than they were six years ago, but 
her face is as fair, her figure rounder, her cheeks 
more rosy ; and she declares she is as happy as she 
was then, though not so thoughtlessly merry. 
‘*One’s troubles do not press sorely if you’re only 


| patient,’’ she says, when mammy laments over her 


having to work, and refuses to comprehend how 
it is possible for old master to be poor. 

Edith has never met Edgar Haywood again; 
she knows from his letters to his sister that his 
ship was not allowed to leave the East India fleet 
during the war, because it was commanded by a 
Southerner ; she has heard of his return to his 
native land broken down in health by long ex- 


join my ship—we will be off soon on a three years’ | posure to tropical suns; but beyond this she 
cruise—-don’t part from me in anger; we may | knows nothing of him. 


never meet again.”’ 

“I’m not angry; there is no friend whom I 
should regret more to lose than you, Mr. Hay- 
wood. Men easily forget; you'll enjoy your voy- 
age, and come home only my friend, won’t you?’’ 

Edgar answered sadly, ‘‘ It is impossible.’’ 


Six years have passed since that June in 1860; 
a desolating war has swept over the South, and 
the fair Valley of the Shenandoah, the Indians’ 
‘* Valley of Stars,’’ has shared in its sad fate, and 
has lost much of its brightness and glory. The 


| 





Harvey and his wife, with their two children, 
are living at the cottage while his house is being 
rebuilt ; but Edith is closely confined at home by 
her father’s failing health (Mr. Randolph had 
never recovered from the effect of his sudden 
reduction from wealth to comparative poverty), 
and it so happens that she has seen little of them 
during the long, wet spring. 

It was a charming evening in early June when 
Edith went out upon the porch after kissing her 
father good-night, and sat down upon the steps. 
It was only nine o’clock, and the moon was shin- 
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ing so brightly she could not think of going to 
her room so early; she felt very lonely, and 
wished there was a friend at hand to share her 
pleasant seat. Many suitors had poured their story 
of love into her ear in the past years, but upon none 
had she smiled, though the child’s fond fancy for 
the cousin whom ske had known from infancy had 
been buried in the flames that followed her plunge 
into the snowdrift on her seventeenth birthday. 
No one had ever known that the fever which 
they attributed to the burns was caused by the 
snow that had wet her satin-slippered feet. Edith 
has proved herself one of that rare class of 
women who cease to love when they find their 
love will not be returned. She had loved Harvey 
believing that he had chosen her for his wife, and 
the pang caused by the discovery of her mistake 
had given her intense but short suffering; for one 
of her proud, chaste spirit it was impossible to 
care for him when he had bestowed his heart upon 
another. So the cold waves of the river, the hot 
breath of the flames had between them destroyed 
the dream of her young life; and now, the excite- 
ment of the war over, which had deadened every 
other emotion, and made one’s own life and hopes 
as nothing in the fierce death-throes of a nation, 
she finds herself at twenty-three very lonely and 
somewhat sad. 

Suddenly a shadow falls between her and the 
moonlight, and a thin hand clasps her own: 

‘*T’ve lived to see you once more, Edith; now 
I’m content to die, if it is heaven’s will !’’ 

She started, and almost screamed, for she did 
not at the first glance recognize the bronzed face 
of the speaker ; but the tones of his voice were 
recognized in a moment. 

**I’m very glad to see you, Mr. Haywood; I 
did not know you were expected, much less that 
you had come to the cottage. You've been ill; 
but surely you are better now ?’’ 

‘* Yes, better; but far from well. I’ve had to 
leave the navy, and as mother and Hattie have 
made their home in Virginia, I’ve come to live 
near them, and have bought the farm adjoining 
Allerton’s. You won’t object to me asa neigh- 
bor, will you ?’’ he asked, eagerly. 

Her cheeks flushed a little; but she was deter- 
mined not to be embarrassed, so answered cheer- 
fully : 

‘* No, indeed ; we’ll be glad to have you there ; 
so many of our old family residences have had to 





be sold by their once wealthy owners to the high- 
est bidders, we have a number of miserable, un- 
refined speculators around us; we will be very 
glad to see a friend in poor Mr. Harrison’s hand- 
some mansion.” 

‘‘That is your only reason for being glad, 
then,” he said, bitterly. ‘‘It was just such a night 
as this six years ago that you wounded me with 
your cruel words, ‘ Men soon forget.’ Edith, I’ve 
never been able to forget ; your memory has been 
my guardian angel, it has often kept me from 
evil. I could not die until I had seen and blessed 
you for this; your unselfishness, your patience, 
your guilelessness showed me woman as I had 
never found her in the gay world, and from you I 
learned how to ‘suffer and be strong.’ I’ve left 
my bed to-night to meet you; but the fever is re- 
turning upon me, I must go back to it now before 
I’m missed. If I die, remember I loved you to 
the last. Good-by !’’ 

He stooped down and kissed a curl straying 
over her shoulder, then hurried down the steps 
and was gone. 

‘‘ Dear Edith, come to us! 
is dying; he begs to see you. Don’t refuse his 
last request ! Hattie.” 

This was the brief note handed her on the 
evening of the third day after Edgar’s visit. Her 
face turned deadly pale, and she looked up at the 
blue sky as she clasped her hands tightly together 
and murmured a prayer for the dying. There 
was resignation, but utter wretchedness in the 
tone in which she spoke as she threw her shawl 
around her: 

‘‘Tt was never intended for me to be happy.”’ 

In the soft, luminous light of the summer’s 
night, Edgar had found her alone. He had left 
her dreaming, with the sweetest hope beside her. 

‘¢I knew you would come! I dreamed, Edith, 
I dreamed that in the years to come, when the 
grass was growing upon my grave, you would love 
me.’’ The words came slowly and with difficulty 
from the parched lips of the sufferer. 

Hattie had left the room, her eyes heavy with 
tears as Edith entered ; and Edgar had held out 
his hand and eagerly clasped the cold fingers that 
gently pressed his own as he spoke. His cheeks 
were crimson, his dark eyes glowing with the 
fierce light of the fever that burnt in his veins, 
and his black hair was thrown back carelessly 
from the white forehead. 


Edgar is here, and 
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Mrs. Haywood came from a distant window and 
threw her arms around Edith; she had heard all 
he said; she had seen Edith’s lips tremble, her 
eyes fill with tears. 

‘Oh, my child, no one will ever love you as 
he has done; none but my noble boy could have 
loved for six years without hope. Tell him to 
live for you! I don’t believe the doctor—he’s 
not dying ; he only needs something to rouse him 
from the lethargy in which he has been lying since 
twelve o’clock last night, from which your coming 
has momentarily awakened him. See! he’s sink- 
ing again into that dreadful stupor, even while he 
holds your hand! Speak to him! 
my heart will break !”’ 

The poor mother’s face was scarcely more 
agonized than that of the young girl’s, which 
bent over the sick man. His eyes had lost their 
lustre, a film seemed drawn over them, and the 
lids were slowly closing; only the blessing of God 
upon some powerful excitement would ever open 
them again. Edith had not thought in her dream- 
ing of this. It had been pleasant to know he still 
loved her; she had even thought that some day 
she might possibly return that love, but not now; 
it had only just come to her that happiness in a 
heart, a home all her own was something to be 
desired, something to look forward to in the 
future. Now she was called upon to decide at 
once her fate for the future. She could not speak ; 
but gently removing Mrs. Haywood’s arms from 
her waist, she knelt at the bedside, holding 
Edgar’s hot hand between her own, clasped and 
uplifted in fervent prayer. She prayed fervently 
but silently for strength to decide and act aright, 
with tears glistening on her cheeks, and then 
rising up, calm and pale, she said, gently: 

‘Mother, leave us alone a little while; I will 
wake your boy.”’ 

Mrs. Haywood gave an exclamation of joy, and 
kissing her warmly, said : 


Save him, or 


AFFLICTIONS sent by Providence melt the con- 
stancy of the nobleminded, but confirm the obdu- 
racy of the vile. The same furnace that hardens 
clay, liquifies gold; and in the strong manifesta- 


tions of Divine power, Pharaoh found his punish- | 


ment, but David his pardon. 


| «y] go to pray for my children ; I know that he 
| will recover.” 

Left alone with the sleeper, Edith knew there 
was not a moment to be lost if he was ever to 
awake again on earth, and with one glance heaven- 
ward, one earnest cry, ‘‘ Help me!’’ she stooped 
and kissed the hot brow, and called him tenderly 

| by name, ‘‘ Edgar, my love, awake; I cannot let 
you die.” 

A start, a quivering of the lips told that he was 
not deaf to the clear ringing tones of her soft 
voice. She spoke again, something whispered in 
his ear, while the crimson blood dyed cheek and 
brow ; and the heavy lids slowly and with a great 
effort were uplifted, and a pair of dewy brown 
eyes fixed themselves in a long and loving gaze 
upon the sweet face so near them. Slowly and 
with difficulty Edgar whispered, ‘‘ You love me ?”’ 
in a tone of absolute rapture. 

A half hour later the doctor sprang from his 

, carriage at the cottage door, fearing to find his 

patient rapidly sinking ; but after a short visit he 

| warmly congratulated Mrs. Haywood upon his 
improvement. ‘‘ The crisis is past; you have no 
further cause for anxiety. Only nurse him care- 
fully, and keep him cheerful, and he will be up in 

ten days.’’ The doctor’s directions were faith- 

| fully carried out, and the result was a speedy con- 
valescence. 

At the wedding at Waveland in October, Harvey 
was particularly happy and merry. Putting one 

| arm around his wife, the other around his cousin, 

_ he exclaimed, ‘‘ ‘Honors are easy!’ It is impossi- 
ble to decide which is the bravest, the Yankee or 
Rebel, or which has won the richest prize in the 
matrimonial lottery.’’ 

The girls joined in the langh at their expense, 
| each merrily according to the other the laurel 
crown; but each insisting with womanly loyalty 

and pertinacity upon the superior merits of their 
| respective husbands. 


_ INTELLECTUAL and moral excellences are the 
_ two poles of the axis around which the globe of 
| humanity revolves. 


A WOMAN without religion is a flower without 
| scent. 








A DREAM. 


By J. S. W. 


In the quiet nook of a lone retreat, Fain would I know the whisper’d tale 
’ Neath the shade of the spreading tree, That marks its onward course; 

A tiny streamlet winds its way Perchance, ’tis but the messenger 
To depths of yonder sea. *Twixt peace and sad remorse, 
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COUNTRY 
By CyriL 


Wuart can be more delight- 
ful than a few days of sunshine 
“in the country! It is indeed 
a most agreeable relief to those 

who have never any special call 
upon their energies, and what 
must it be to those who are 
thrown in with the busy, every- 
stir of city life? The air is re- 
freshing and invigorating ; 
every object has a novel 
charm; the very change in 
itself is a tonic as it were 

to mind and body; the 

‘* gay face of Nature’’ seems 

to bid us ‘‘ throw dull care 
away,’’ and drink in her 
silent joy. Of course there 

are some who fail to appre- 
ciate the charms of country 
life; but he must have 
indeed a rugged ‘‘heart”’ 

who could not for at least 

a day or two find sweet 
pleasure in the fields, 
meadows, streams, 

woods and singing 

birds, with which 

most of us associate 

some of 


ht 


—, ; 


There are certain distinct 

periods when one should visit the country. With 

the opening of spring, and while often the snow 

is thick in the fields and woods, the season of 

maple-sugar making commences, and many of 
VoL. XV.—13 


our happiest hours. 


RAMBLES. 


RAYMOND. 


| us have no doubt gone and taken part in this 
| interesting occupation, The back-country people 
| will tell you that on frosty nights the sap runs 
| most freely, so that there is a glowing camp-fire 
| to give cheer as well as warmth to the merry 
| gathering of young and old about the maples. 
We will recall such a Visit to a famous little 
spot some three miles back from a farm-house 
where we once stopped. The first thing that 
| the men did was to make troughs from logs of 
_wood, each large enough to hold a bucketful 
| of sap, and then spouts from narrow pieces of 
_wood. After making a triangular incision in the 
maple, the sap flowed freely down these spouts 
into the troughs, and when these were filled their 
| contents were transferred to enormous kettles sus- 
pended over a blazing fire from a stout pole rest- 
ing on two forked branches. As the sap boiled, 
the clearing off was managed by pouring in beaten 
| eggs when the sap commenced to get thick, or 
to reach the consistency of syrup. The settlers 
| amused us very much by the ingenious devices 
they had for telling when the process was com- 
plete. One in particular was to bore small holes 
in a flat piece of wood, blowing on it after 
_ dipping it in the syrup. If the sap was boiled 
_ enough we would see the sugar going through the 
long holes in bubbles. If ever you have an op- 
portunity of accompanying the settlers in their 
| yearly visits to the ‘‘ sugaries,” don’t fail to avail 
| yourself of it, for the experience is one 
you will never regret. 

In the spring Nature’s 
resurrection reveals the 
budding trees and shrubs ; 
farmers are then prepar- 
ing the soil ; birds are re- 
turning to their last 
year’s haunts, and filling 
the air with their merry 
songs; streams flow rap- 

idly along the hillsides and meadows; here and 
there the angler is seen patiently trailing his 
fly, or watching the: float as it moves leisurely 
along with the stream. As a boy one remem- 
bers being greatly in doubt as to whether spring 
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was really preferable to the other seasons. How- | frolicking about the fields, playing marbles, swim- 
ever, it always came as a great relief after a long, ming, flying kites, whatever form of sport or 
dreary winter, and if not a special joy in itself, | recreation they may take up, there is always.a 


























UNDER THE OAKS. 


was certainly welcomed as the harbinger of | fascination which is sure to last until a change 
some months’ good fun. But to tell the truth, | of season brings a change of programme. With 
all times have stores of mirth and amusement | us there is undoubtedly a great deal of unpleas- 
for children. Whether it be skating, coasting, | antness about the earlier part of spring; but just 
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upon the near approach of summer there was a | 
lovely charm about rural life that is indeed so 
tempting as to make everybody, rich and poor, | 
look forward to the time that is to give a day’s or 
week’s ‘‘ outing” in the country. 

If it is to our good fortune to ‘‘ put up”’ at a 
farm-house, then we may expect to enjoy to our 
heart’s content the sweet simplicity of bucolic 
life. We may never need to feel time drag heavily 





ON THE 


on our shoulders. If we do not find sufficient 
attraction in ‘‘taking it easy,’’ there is every 
form of sport and pastime for young and old. 
The farmer is at work, it may be, in the fields 
gathering in his hay. One can scarcely resist 
lending a helping hand, if he is not content to 
watch the men as they rake the hay in cocks or 
stacks, or pitch it upon the seemingly over-freighted 
carts. As the grain ripens, there arrives a season 
of still more pleasurable excitement. Some dis- 
tance back in the woods, it may be, there is a 
field of wheat, ready for the sickle, that has grown 











up on a patch of recently-burnt land. Early in 
the morning the men start off, with scythes slung 
over their shoulders, and with their bags of pro- 
visions; What a charming sight it is to come 


| upon a field of ripe wheat in the midst of thick 
woods ! 


It is not unlike that cheering effect pro- 
duced by a few maples or birches, as seen through 
a dense copse of fir-trees. Pleasure derives a zest 
in variety alone, and certainly there is enough of 


RIVER. 


this on such a day in the woods. The mower 
goes on with his work, and we are tempted to the 
neighboring trout-brook. Perhaps the sound of 
the woodman’s axe, echoing solemnly through the 
forest, comes to our ears as we trail the fly, or sit 
in placid enjoyment within our camp of spruce- 
boughs. Who that has enjoyed even a day of 
camp-life can fail to look back with the most agree- 
able associations upon his experience! Everything 
about us seems to speak in sympathetic voice ; 
and if we have been having trials to harass our 
thoughts, or morbid despondency to wear down 
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our better natures, it would seem that no mode of | hum of countless insects, are all hushed in silence. 
life could make our minds freer, or our spirits | There is now naught to break the stillness of the 
more buoyant. Yet there is a mysterious solem- hour save the hooting of the night-owl, and the 














«OHARVESTING.”’! 


nity about the woods as evening draws on, and __—| babbling song of the stream, blending with the 
“ Drowsy tinklings have lulled the distant folds.” | low-breathing moan of the spectre-like trees. 
The song of the birds, the sound of the wood- Few, of course, go into the woods without bring- 
man’s axe, the loud tap of the woodpecker, the | ing home some token of their rambles in the way 
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of wild flowers, insects, etc. When the pond- 
lilies are in flower, it is indeed an enviable amuse- 
ment to go with a little party of excursionists to 
some lake in the woods and gather the opening 
buds that dot the surface of the water with their 
snow-white petals. Or if the season is autumn, 
there is still a fascination about the woods. The 
maple, the beech, the elm, and the chestnut have 
each changed their summer dress and appeared in 
gorgeous tints of yellow, red, and brown. We love 
to look upon this decaying face of Nature, to 
gather the leaves of delicate hues, and bear them 
away in branches to deck our homes. Yes, the 
woods always, even in winter, have pleasant asso- 
ciations. As children, we have watched the little 
squirrel jumping from bough to bough, or have 
romped about the mossy beds or fallen leaves, and 
gathered bunches of wild flowers or baskets of 
berries. And now the returning thoughts of lake 
and brook, of the excitement of moose-hunting, 
and the nights of Indian life in the backwoods, 
still make us long, as the season comes round, to 
flee from the noise, glare, and bustle of city life, 
and spend another night in the uncontaminated 
wigwam. 


To really enjoy country life one should rise 
early, and be out in the fields and meadows, when 
** Morn, on the mountain, like a summer bird, 

Lifts up her purple wing.” 
There is then an indescribable freshness in the air, 
the birds are singing their sweetest songs, and fra- 
grant perfumes from dew-besprinkled flowers and 


plants, fill the air. The farmer’s family are all 
about and busy. One is at the well, another in 
the fields; one is milking, another is churning ; 
the farmer is getting his appliances ready for the 
day’s work; the farmer’s wife and daughter are 
preparing the early breakfast. We are often told, 
and with a good deal of truth, that there is no 
time like the early morning in which to accom- 
plish anything we have in mind. If this is not 
found true in all cases, it certainly must be realized 
as a fact by all who have known what it is to rise 
with the sun in the country. To people unaccus- 
tomed to be up early the exertion of getting out 
of bed at four or five o’clock is at first very trying, 
and may be injurious, if too long a time elapses, 
or if exercise be taken before eating. It is no 
wonder, indeed, that early risers speak cynically 
of those who fail to sympathize with them. They 
feel that they have seen and enjoyed something 





of which their lazy friends can form no concep- 
tion. How strange it seems! Yet, really, there 
are comparatively few people in our cities who can 
boast of having seen the’sun rise. Once witness 
this sight, and once accustom yourself to early 
rising, and you will find that you will be justifying 
your time more than you could ever have realized. 
The approach of noon brings on heat, a slackening 
of the spirits and of the limbs, and rather unfits 
one for undertaking any work with true energy. 
It is, indeed, the dullest part of the day in the 
country. As evening comes on the associations of 
farm life have their peculiar charm. While yet 
the western sky is red with the setting sun, when 
the bat is on the wing, and the 

“ Beetle with his drowsy hum, hath rung night’s yawning 

peal,” 

the milkmaid is wending her way to the pasture- 
gate, where the cows stand ready to pass the 
barrier ; the farmer is seeking recreation in the 
bosom of his family, ere his cherub-cheeked chil- 
dren have gone to their little cots. It may be that 
you have some good-natured old soul to sit with 
you on the door-step and recount the marvellous 
experiences of his long life. His tales are doubly 
enchanting told as they are beneath the mysterious 
influence of a summer night, when darkness is 
spread a*road like a pall, when the winds have 
slunk to their secret caves, when a few bright stars 
dot heaven’s arch, when the birds have ceased 
their song, and the silence is only broken by the 
discordant notes of the: frogs and the rustling of 
the trees. 

A visit to the country is made particularly en- 
joyable if there is a river within easy access, where 
one can boat or bathe. It gives a variety not only 
to natural scenery, but to physical recreation. 
One is fortunate if he can find a canoe or a good 
row-boat in the country. They are not, however, 
uncommon. Possibly your visit may be to a place 
where Indians are encamped, and a birch-bark 
canoe is easily attainable. Most of our readers 
have no doubt experienced the fairy-like move- 
ment of this little craft, and perhaps have learned 
the curious action by which it is propelled. It 
generally holds three or four, and with a little care 
is much more agreeable than large boats for expe- 
ditions in and about the shady nooks of streams. 
To bathe from a canoe needs of course some ex- 
perience ; but when once that is acquired, there 
can be no better means of enjoying aswim. You 
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can dive from either end, lift yourself up and 
straddle the tapering bow or stern, push your 
bark before you, and follow it down the stream. 
There is a fascination in this mode of bathing 
which is only too apt to keep one longer than is 
desirable in the water. 

What a pity that comparatively so few people 
swim! there is not only enjoyment, but splendid 
exercise in such a form of recreation, and really if 
health is a consideration, one can find a fre- 
quent plunge a curative for many a bodily com- 
piaint. Indeed, an early bath and a brisk walk 
ought to be systematically taken by everybody 
who has all the facilities at hand. If under the 
circumstances this is not the case, one may pretty 
safely judge of the moral character of the indi- 
vidual. Who has not noticed the buoyant spirits, 
the flashing eye, the quick intelligence that char- 
acterize the romping school-boy as he runs up 
the bank after his refreshing bath? And who has 
not himself experienced the renewed energy that 
comes over him after a ‘‘dip’’ and a ‘‘rub-down.” 
Surely, even an enthusiast would find something 
wanting in rural life if he had not the variety of 
river scenery. Painters are prone to introduce it, 
and the imagination seems to associate it with the 
beautiful. As its silent-flowing stream bears us 
along, we approach one of those picturesque old 
mills, ere yet the labors of the water-wheel have 
ceased. The place is extremely interesting; the 
miller and his sons are interesting, and yet one 
asks himself why is it? You leave the spot, 
and the more you think of it the more vividly 
bright are its associations. Trees bend their 
drooping boughs over the fall, ducks ply grace- 
fully.to and fro, water-rats here and there creep 
out from their holes in the bank ; the birds of the 
air and insects on the wing are lending their 
music to the rushing noise of the water. Near 
by, on a rising ground, where the grass is high 
and green, and wild flowers enamel the slope with 
their varied hues, there is a band of merry chil- 
dren, some singing, some playing hide-and-go- 
seek in and around the trees and tall grass, others, 
to the great interest of the little ones, are decking 
the lambs with wreaths of leaves and wild flowers. 
There, no doubt, they find plenty of enjoyment 
from day to day, and never think of going home 
before the sheep turn toward their folds, and the 
little birds ‘‘ sink sinless to rest.’’ 

Though we cannot enter with children into the 





enjoyment of their frolicksome sport, yet we find a 
pleasure in strolling about ‘‘ Nature’s green seclu- 
sions,’’ in loitering about the farm-yard and listen- 
ing to the grunting and squealing of the pigs, thé 
gobbling of the hungry turkeys, the cluck of set- 
ting hens, the quack, quack of the splashing duck. 
We love to see the young lambs leaping hurriedly 
across our path, huddling in little clusters, and 
halting with a look of amazement as we pass by. 
The country fare, too, has all the charm for us 
now that it had when we were children. We say, 
‘‘everything tastes better in the country.’’ Of 
course it does, for ‘‘fresh’’ qualifies all that we 
eat ; a pure, bracing air gives us an appetite; our 
spirits are high; a sense of freedom and ties of 
associations sweeten our natures. But a rainy 
day comes, and then what is to be done! Idle 
people, to be sure, will always find time hang 
heavy on their hands; but people of active mind 
and body will seldom look upon a change of 
weather as interfering very seriously with their 
occupation or amusement. The farmer has many 
little odds and ends to do that have been left for 
a rainy day. Something must be mended, the 
axe must have a new handle, the old cartwheel 
must undergo repairs, and the workshop becomes 
a scene of busy stir. To join in this work of car- 
pentry is a very agreeable way of spending the 
time, so agreeable that the dinner horn sounds 
before you appear to have accomplished any- 
thing. 

One inconvenience that a rainy day brings 
with it is that you cannot make those pleasant 
excursions on foot that one is so tempted to make 
every day in the country. To one fond of exer- 
cise, and who can appreciate the beauties of rural 
life and scenery, is there anything more enjoyable 
than a good long stroll through woods and mea- 
dows, across fields of ripening grain or of brown 
fallow land, alongside the shaded river banks or 
lapping and babbling brooks. Try the experi- 
ment, strap the pedestrian’s knapsack across your 
shoulders, and set out, when your next vacation 
comes round, on a walking expedition from one 
village to anether ; collect flowers, make sketches, 
or take notes by the wayside. The farmer will 
welcome you, the farmer’s wife will give you good 
cheer, and when you return you will find yourself 
renovated in mind and body, and the souvenirs 
of your trip will form some of the brightest asso- 
ciations in your whole experience. 
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FORCE OF IMAGINATION. 


By. GrorGe BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


THE majority of readers have no objection | 


occasionally to turn aside from the contemplation 


of deeply-serious and eminently-practical matters | 
to a casual survey of curious facts. Moreover, we | 
are not without hope that the strange incidents | 


here set forth may prove an incalculable boon to 
some of that unfortunate class called hypochon- 
driacs, by curing them of one of the most painful 


and distressing maladies that ever afflicted the | 


human brain. 


Dr. Holland, in a learned and able treatise given | 
to the world some years ago, has pointed out the | 
effects of mental attention on the bodily organs, 


showing that there are few persons who do not 
experience irritation, or some imaginary feeling, 


in parts to which their attention is much directed. | 
If, at night, owing to some unusual position, we 


feel a beating at the heart or at the temples, we 
easily imagine there is something alarming; the 
respirations are altered if we think about it. - If 
we suppose the mouth is dry we immediately 
swallow the saliva and render it so. If we fancy 
we have a cough, we cough immediately and clear 
the air passages. If we suppose any source of irri- 
tation exists in the skin, we involuntarily apply 
our hand to rub the part. Nothing is more com- 
mon for medical students, when first studying in- 
dividual diseases, than for them to imagine them- 
selves to be the victims of each in successjon. 
Then, in certain conditions of the system, it is 
well known that actual pain may be produced in 
any part by fixing our attention upon it. Hy- 
pochondriacs are martyrs to these erroneous im- 
pressions. Inform a valetudinarian that he will 
certainly have a rheumatic or neuralgic pain on 
any given day and it is more than probable that 
the operations of his imagination will award to 
you the power of unveiling the future. Sir Ben- 


» jamin Brodie has given some singular cases where 


so-called nervous pains have actually led to tender- 
ness and swelling of the integuments covering the 
parts. Were a complete history given to the 
world of the transactions of the ‘‘code of honor’’ 
we should meet with numerous instances where 
individuals have supposed themselves mortally 


wounded, and have fallen down as dead, without 
| having received the slightest injury. 

The following facts will illustrate the power of 
imagination in diversified forms. How fancy will 
put life into young limbs Thomas Fuller shows by 
| an incident he gives: ‘‘A gentleman having led 
| a company of children beyond their usual journey, 

they began to be weary, and jointly cried to be 
| carried, which, because of their multitude, he 
, could not do; but he told them he would provide 
| them with horses to ride on. Then, cutting little 
wands out of the hedges as nags for them, and a 
large one for himself, they mounted, and those 
| who could scarce stand before, now full of mirth, 
| bounded cheerfully home.”’ 

Rev, E. T. Taylor—or, as he was more affec- 
tionately called and more extensively known, 
| “Father Taylor’’—is said to have related the follow- 
| ing amusing incident in a lecture: ‘ It happened 
| years ago, in the days of old-fashioned meeting- 
| houses, with their pews like pens, and their pulpits 

perched up at an elevation which placed them 
| without the pale of human sympathy, and when a 
| fire for warming a church was a thing unheard of, 
_ that some enterprising young men who had wor- 
| shipped in such a church determined to have the 
| house warmed by stoves. But the project encoun- 
| tered the most violent opposition from all the old 
| people. They declared that it should not be; 
that the stoves were not a gospel ordinance ; that 
the congregation must suffocate. The young men, 
however, prevailed ; and one Sabbath the congre- 
gation beheld in church two formidable black 
stoves, with the pipe traversing the entire length 
of the house. The old men and women looked 
on with horror, and held their breath for the re- 
sult. The exercises of the morning proceeded 
Soon a lady fainted away, and another gasped for 
breath ; they were carried out of the church. At 
last a stout, burly man swooned and fell. The 
frightened minister at once dismissed the congre- 
gation, aud there was a general rush of the in- 
dignant people toward the stoves. The windows 
were thrown open, and they were about to pre- 
cipitate the offenders from the house, when lo, and 
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behold! the stoves were cold! and not a particle 
of fire had been kindled in either of them. The 
masons had not had quite time to finish putting 
them up, and no fire had been made. The triumph 
of the young advocates of stoves was complete.”’ 

The author remembers an old lady who be- 
longed to the class called ‘‘ fussy folks,” and who 
would often insist on having a fire kindled in her 
stove in warm weather, much to the displeasure of 
the housekeeper. The old lady regarded herself 
as a feeble invalid, and lay a-bed a large portion 
of the time. She had avery mischievous grandson, 
who learned to successfully play the following 
ruse: When she called for a fire he would plave, 
unperceived by her, a Uighted Jantern inside the 
stove. In a few minutes the old lady would call in 
stentorian tone to the young scapegoat, ‘‘ Frank, 
Frank, come and shut off the draft; my room is 
getting too warm !”’ 

Some years ago the following was extensively 
copied from one paper to another; ‘‘ Elijah Barnes 
of Pennsylvania, killed a rattlesnake in his field, 
without any injury to himself, and immediately 
after put on his son’s waistcoat, both being of one 
color. He returned to his house, and on attempt- 
ing to button his waistcoat he found to his aston- 
ishment that it was too small. His imagination 
was now wrought to a high pitch, and he instantly 
conceived the idea that he had been bitten imper- 
ceptibly by the snake, and was thus swollen from 
its poison. He grew suddenly ill, and took to his 
bed. The family, in great alarm, summoned three 
physicians, and the usual remedies were prescribed 
and administered. The patient, however, grew 
worse and worse every minute, till at last his son 
came home with his father’s waistcoat dangling 
about him. The mystery was instantly unfolded, 
and the patient, being relieved from his imaginary 
apprehensions, dismissed the physicians, and was 
restored to health.” 

Frances Power Cobbe once visited a friend 
troubled with a nervous ailment. She lay in a 
bed facing a large old mirror, whose gilt. wood- 
frame, of Chinese design, presented a series of 
innumerable spikes, pinnacles, and pagodas. On 
being asked how she was feeling, the poor invalid 
complained of much internal distress, but added, 
with touching simplicity, ‘‘And it is no great 
wonder, I am sure (whisper)! I’ve swallowed 
that looking-glass !’’ 

The analogy between insanity and a state of 





prolonged dream is very striking. The delusions 
of insanity seem, in fact, little else but a series of 
such myths accounting for either sensations .or 
sentiments as those ascribed to dreaming. The 
maniac sees and hears more than a man asleep, 
and his sensations consequently give rise to num- 
berless delusions. He is also usually possessed by 
some morbid moral sentiment, such as suspicion, 
hatred, avarice, or extravagant self-esteem (held 
by Dr. Carpenter nearly always to precede any 
intellectual failure), and these sentiments similarly 
give rise to their appropriate delusions. In the 
first case, we have maniacs like the poor lady who 
wrote her confessions to Dr. Forbes Winslow 
(** Obscure Diseases of the Brain’’), and who de- 
scribes how, on being taken to an asylum, the 
pillars before the door, the plowed field in front, 
and other details, successively suggested to her 
the belief that she was ina Roman convent, where 
she would be ‘‘scourged and taken to purgatory,” 
and in a medical college where the inmates were 
undergoing a process preparatory to dissection ! 
In the second case, that of morbid sentiments, we 
have insane delusions, like those which prompted 
the suspicious Rousseau to accuse Hume of poison- 
ing him, and all the mournfully grotesque train of 
the victims of pride who fill our pauper hospitals 
with kings, queens, and prophets. Merely sup- 
pose these poor maniacs are recounting dreams, 
and there would be little to remark about them 
except their persistent character. 

It is singular how dreams lend themselves easily 
to the myth-making process; but preéminently 
dreams originating in sensation or in sentiment do 
so. Nothing can better illustrate the sensation 
myth than the well-known story recorded of him- 
self by Reid. ‘*The only distinct dream I had 
ever since I was about sixteen, as far as I remem- 
ber, was two years ago. I had got my head blis- 
tered for a fall. A plaster which was put on it 
after the blister pained me excessively for the 
whole night. In the morning I slept a little, and 
dreamed very distinctly that I had fallen into the 
hands of a party of Indians, and was scalped.”’ 
The longing of affection for the return of the dead 
has, perhaps more than any other sentiment, the 
power of creating myths of reunion, whose dis- 
sipation on awakening are among the keenest 
agonies of bereavement. By a singular semi-sur- 
vival of memory, through such dreams we seem 
always to be dimly aware that the person whose 
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return we greet so rapturously has been dead ; and | 
the obvious incongruity of our circumstances, our | 
dress, and the very sorrow we confide at once to 
their tenderness, with the sight of them again in 
their familiar places, drives our imagination to 
fresh shifts to explain it. Sometimes the beloved 
one has been abroad, and is come home; some- 
times the death was a mistake, and some one else 
was buried in that grave wherein we saw the coffin | 
lowered ; sometimes a friendly physician has car- 
ried away the patient to his own home, and 
brought us there after long months to find him 
recovered by his care. 

But to return more specially to the subject- | 
matter. Says a physician, ‘‘In the early part of | 
my practice, I was called into a neighboring town | 
to visita patient. It being about the middle of | 
the day, the gentleman of the house, who was 
over sixty years of age, invited me to dine. Whilé | 
at dinner he says: 

***T don’t know that you will like your dinner.’ 


«Why, yes,’ says I, ‘I do, I like it very well; | 
it is very good.’ 
‘«*] guess,’ said he, ‘ you don’t know what you 


are eating.’ 

“«*Why, yes,’ said I, ‘I do; it is some new | 
corned beef.’ 

‘** Ah!’ said the old gentleman, ‘it is horse | 
beef.’ 

“TI replied, ‘I don’t believe it.’ 

«It is,’ said he; ‘I declare it is some of my | 
old mare.’ 

‘*{ was not much acquainted with him at that 
time. I looked at him, supposing him to be jok- 
ing; but could not discover a muscle of his face | 
to change or alter. I had just taken another 
piece on my plate, and a mouthful of the ‘second | 
slice in my mouth; and, in fact, it was horse- | 
meat, sure enough. I could taste it as plainly as 
I chewed it, and the more disagreeably it tasted. 
I continued picking and tasting a little sauce | 
which I could not swallow ; but the meat, as the 
negro said, would ‘no go.’ I at last gave a 
swallow, as I do with a dose of physic. I thought | 
that I should have thrown the whole contents of | 
my stomach up on the table. Glad was I when | 
dinner was over. It being cold weather, the old 
man went to smoking and telling stories. At last 
he said: 

‘**T won’t leave you in the dark about your din- 
ner. I told you you had horse-meat for dinner, 


| 


a terrible accident. 
| piece of meat above his head he had slipped, and 
| the sharp hook penetrated his arm, so that he him- 


| symptoms of nervous agitation. 
that the dog, from disappearing, was mad, and 


and so it was. I told you it was some of my old 


| mare, and so it was; for I swopped her away for 
| a steer, and that was some of the beef.’ 


‘*T have ever since been glad that the old gen- 
tleman put the joke upon me; for I never other- 
wise should have known how far imagination 
could have carried me.”’ 

A druggist named Mackfarlan once stated that 
on a certain occasion a butcher was brought into 
his shop from the market opposite, suffering from 
On trying to hook upa heavy 


self was suspended. On being examined he was 
pale, almost pulseless, and expressed himself as 
suffering acute agony. The arm could not be 
moved without causing excessive pain, and in 


| cutting off the sleeve he frequently cried out; yet 


when the arm was exposed it was found to be un- 


_injured; the hook only traversed the sleeve of the 
| coat. 


A Luchese peasant, shooting sparrows, saw his 


| dog attacked by a strange and very ferocious mas- 
| tiff. He tried to separate the animals, and re- 
| ceived a bite from his own dog, which instantly 


ran off through the fields. The wound was healed 
in a few days; but the dog was not to be found, 
and the peasant, after some time, began to feel 
He conceived 


within a day or two after this idea had struck 
him he began to feel symptoms of hydrophobia. 


| They grew hourly more violent, and he raved and 


had all the evidence of a violent distemper. As 
he was lying with his door open, to let in the last 


| air that he was about to breathe, he heard his dog 


bark. The animal ran up to his bedside, licked 
his hand, and frolicked about the room. It was 
clear that he at least was in perfect health. The 


| peasant’s mind was relieved in an instant ; he got 


up with renewed strength, dressed himself, plunged 


| his head into a basin of water, and thus refreshed, 


walked into the room to the astonishment of his 


| family. The above statement is from a memoir 


by Professor Barbatina. It is not improbable 
that many attacks of a disease so strongly depend- 
ent‘on the imagination might be cured by ascer- 
taining the state of the animal by which the bite 
was given. ; 
Some years ago a statement was made by a 
clergyman to the effect that suspicions were enter- 
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tained in his parish that a woman was supposed to | made beforehand ; his eyes were bandaged ; he 


have murdered her newly-born infant. The coffin 
was exhumed, and the procurator-fiscal, who at- 
tended with the medical men to examine the body, 
declared that he already perceived the odor of de- 
composition, which made him feel faint, and in 
consequence he withdrew. But on opening the 


coffin it was found to be empty, and it was after- | 
ward ascertained that no child had been born, | 
and consequently no murder had been committed. | 

A curious experiment was tried several years | 
They were | 


ago in Russia with some murderers. 
placed, without knowing it, in four beds, where 
four persons had died with cholera. 
not take the disease. They were then told that 
they were to sleep in beds where some persons 
had died of malignant cholera; but the beds were 
in fact new, and had not been used at all. Never- 
theless, three of them died of the disease within 
four hours. 
ity of the London Medical Times. 

The following is not a new story, for we must 
have heard it not much less than thirty years ago. 
But it is appropriate to this paper, and for this rea- 


son it is given. A celebrated physician and author | 


of an excellent work on the effects of the imagina- 
tion, wished to combine theory with practice, in 


order to confirm the truth of his propositions. To | 
this end he begged the minister of justice to allow | 


him to try an experiment on a criminal con- 
demned to die. Permission being given, an as- 
sassin of distinguished rank was given over to the 
physician. Our savant sought the culprit, and 
thus addressed him : 

‘¢Sir: several persons who are interested in your 
family have prevailed on the judge not to require 
you to mount the scaffold and expose yourself to 
the gaze of the populace. He has therefore com- 
muted your sentence, and sanctions your being 
bled to death within the precincts of your prison ; 
your dissolution will be gradual and free from 
pain.”’ 

The criminal submitted to his fate; thought his 
family would be less disgraced, and considered it 
a favor not to be compelled to walk to the place 
of public execution. He was conducted to the 
appointed room, where every preparation was 


They did | 


This statement is given on the author- | 


was strapped to the table; and, at a preconcerted 
| signal, four of his veins were gently pricked with 
| the point of apen. At each corner of the table 
| was a small fountain of water, so contrived as to 

flow gently into a basin placed to receive it. The 
| patient, believing it was his blood he heard flow- 
| ing, gradually became weak ; and the conversation 
of the doctors, in an undertone, confirmed him in 
this opinion. 

‘«What fine blood !’’ said one. ‘‘ What a pity 
this man should have been condemned to die! he 
would have lived a long time.”’ 

‘*Hush,’’ said the other; then approaching 
| the first, he asked him in a low voice, but so as to 
| be heard by the criminal, ‘* How many pounds of 
| blood are there in the human body?” 
| “Twenty-four. You see already about ten 
| pounds extracted, and that man is now in a hope- 
less state.’’ 

The physicians then receded by degrees, and con- 
| tinued to lower their voices. The stillness which 


| reigned in the apartment, broken only by the drip- 
_ ping fountain, the sound of which was also gradually 


lessened, so affected the brain of the doomed 


, man that, although of very strong constitution, he 


| fainted and died without having lost a drop of 

blood. In our boyhood we used to hear the story 
_ of a gentleman who had his son apprenticed to a 

physician. When our young Galen had attained 

his majority his fond sire went to the house of his 
| master and inquired, ‘‘ Well, doctor, have you 
| taught my son all you know?” “All but one 
very important secret in the practice,’’ was the 
| reply. ‘* But this secret I cannot impart without 
an extra fee.’’ ‘‘ But my son must know every- 
thing essential to his profession. What is the 
amount of your fee?’’ A heavy sum was named. 
It was promptly paid ; when the sly and foxy old 
doctor, addressing his almost accomplished pupil, 
imparted the finishing stroke by the following 
marvelous revelation: ‘‘ Jack, never forget—con- 
ceit kills, and conceit cures.”’ 

Now we are very much mistaken if the preced- 
ing facts do not demonstrate the soundness of the 
last great medical doctrine this sage practitioner 
imparted to his pupil. 
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GOLDEN PIPPIN. 


By ETHEL TANE. 


Last autumn I spent not a few sunny hours in | 
a certain ancient English orchard, and the very | 
oldest of the apple-trees whispered me this story: | 

Long time ago a high bushy hedge grew where 
now stands the mossy southern wall of the orchard, | 
spacing it off from the meadows behind. A glo- | 
rious old hedge—one tangle of hawthorns, black- | 
thorns, briar roses, blackberry bushes and hazels; | 
meadow-sweet, too, with its fragrant creamy heads 
of blossoms, and the pink stars of the ragged robin 
gleaming here and there among the greenery. | 
Everything taking root in or under that hedge | 
seemed to flourish wonderfully; every pair of | 
sparrows had plenty of cousins settled there; afl | 
were rich in friends and kindred save one little 
crab tree. 

Not six feet from the hedge stood the orchard’s | 
outer row of apple-trees. They chatted among 


themselves, stood still to be admired on fine days, | 


and were glad to toss their branches about when 
the strong winds came to play with them. They | 
did not pay much attention to the hedge, and | 
therefore never noticed their poor relation among | 
the briars; and no wonder. The young crab had | 
yet to produce his first head of blossoms. 

But the little sapling was never weary of watch- 
ing his tall cousins. He expected some day to be 
a beautiful tree like them, and to be laden with 
just such huge yellow fruit (the orchard was famous 
even in that apple-growing region); but first he 
must be strong and old enough to blossom. And 
at last came a certain lovely April when he felt 
the sap stirring with unusual quickness through | 
every fibre, throbbing like young blood. He | 
watched the budding apple-trees with a closer 
sense of kindred; he too had some tiny green 
clusters of promise. 

Would Jack Frost make one of those willful 
backward strides, and crush them to death be- | 
tween his icy fingers? No; each succeeding day | 
was warmer than the one before, the celandines | 
spotted the grass every morning with their glossy | 
golden faces, and at last an experienced old bee | 
quitted the buds at sundown, after giving them a | 
careful inspection, with the muttered comment: | 

‘I must look you up betimes to-morrow.”’ | 





Next morning, very early, before one celandine 
had opened in the dewy grass, the nearest apple- 
tree noticed a bunch of crab blossoms in the 
hedge, and greeted his little relative at once. 

‘*Good morning,’’ he said, cheerily. ‘‘ Good 
morning, Cousin Crab.’’ 

The little tree looked up surprised. 

** You speak very kindly, handsome cousin; but 
how do you know my family name so well? I 
don’t know yours.” 

The big tree laughed gently, shaking a shower 
of rose-tinted petals on the sleepy celandines be- 
neath. 

‘* My family is a new one, only heard of yester- 
day; but your’s is the old original stock. All we 


| apples were crabs once upon a time—except in- 


deed in the garden of Paradise,’’ he added, under 
his breath; ‘‘there were no crabs there. My 
name, if you care to know it, is Golden Pippin. 
And now, little cousin, let me tell you how glad 
I am to see one of our race growing up in the old 
hedge. Ah! here comes the earliest bee to-day. 
Good-morning, madam; you are bound for my 
Cousin Crab. Won’t you give me a call on the 
way ?”’ 

‘* Not a turn of my eye!’’ buzzed the lady. 

Aud she was right. There are no flowers like 
those that have felt but one morning’s dew on 
their unfolded petals. They are as full of pure, 
fresh honey, as children’s hearts of love. 

As the bee sucked away, Crab was in a maze of 
happiness. What joy it was to be claimed as 
friend and cousin by the tall, handsome Apple! 
how pleasant to feel the little honey-maker busy 
at his blossoms, and giving him, thereby, the 
sweet consciousness of usefulness. 


By this time everything was awake. The dew- 


_ drops had mounted up into the blue sky to linger 


there till sundown; the celandines were staring 
steadily after them, and a gentle hum of conversa- 
tion had begun all along the hedge. Hawthorns 
and blackthorns, briony and bind-weed, had 
plenty to gossip about this morning, for they 
quickly noticed their neglected hedge-fellow talk- 
ing with beautiful Golden Pippin. 

** Do you see,’’ cried a young briony, ‘‘ he has 
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actually persuaded the apple to give him several 
clusters of blossoms !’’ 

‘*So he has! What will the gardener say to 
losing some dozen of choice fruit ?’’ 


‘You are both talking nonsense,’’ put in an | 


old blackthorn, tartly. ‘* Those blossoms are the 
young tree’s own. I have noticed it budding for 
some time past. But you are like most people; 
you can see nothing in the bud.’’ 

‘* Then why do they look like app/e-blossoms— 
rather pale ones certainly—but clearly nothing 
else? We all know that apples never grow wild.”’ 

No, apples never grow wild; all the bushes 
were sure of ¢hat, for none of them had ever seen 
a crab-tree before our little friend pushed his way 
up among them from a chance-sown pip. 


| 
two tall poplars overhead exchanged a quiet smile | 
| 


as they listened to the conversation going on round 
their feet, and presently one of them spoke. 

‘* Six meadows from here there winds a green 
lane, and its hedges are thickly sprinkled with 
wild apple-blossoms. I see them while I speak, 
little friends.”’ 

Of course this settled the question, and the 
bushes soon spoke of other matters. 

From this day Crab began to find a great and 


But the | 


| notices him. © It will come very hard, and I want 
| him to be really fond of us all before then.” 

| So spoke Golden Pippin ; but quite a chorus of 
| sharp voices answered him. Why should a crab 
trouble himself about apples of high degree such as 
| they ? 

| Let him associate with the other hedge 
_bushes,’’ said a cooking-apple contemptuously, 
' ‘© with those who are as wild as himself.’’ 

‘* Brother, they cannot satisfy him,’’ said Golden 
| Pippin, gravely. ‘‘ Our forefathers, the primeval 
| crabs, were never quite contented with their 
| homes in the beautiful forests of the young world, 
| for an instinct told them they were capable of 
| better things. And this little crab cannot be quite 
happy in the hedge.”’ 

These words, gently spoken, produced a good 
effect. One and another of the orchard trees began 
to notice their poor relation, then to pet and 
| make much of him. Thus kindly treated, his life 
| became a very joyous one. Moreover, he flourished 
| wondrously, and grew unusually tall and strong 
| for so young asapling. Innocent happiness, we 

know, helps to make people healthy. 

That summer was very sultry, and several ter- 
| rible thunder-storms swept over the country. Dur- 


pleasant change in his companions’ treatment of ing the very last of them beautiful Golden Pippin 


himself. ‘‘ Golden Pippin likes to talk to him, so 
he must be worth talking to.’ This was how the 
bushes reasoned. 

Not long after, Jack Frost really did pay that 
region a flying visit on his spring journey to the 
North Pole, and spent the whole night in stripping 
the flowering trees. Poor little Crab could have 


cried when he found that all his blossoms were | 
taken, but Golden Pippin’s calm cheerfulness under | 
a much more serious loss shamed him into com- | 


posure. The other apples were loud in comp!'aint. 

‘*One would think you were a stone,’’ they said 
to Golden Pippin, “instead of a sensitive tree, 
full of young sap. Don’t you remember how much 
we get noticed and praised every autumn? Don’t 
you see that no one will so much as look at us this 
year?” - 

‘Yes, I know all that,’’ said Golden Pippin, 


softly ; ‘* but, to tell the honest truth, brothers, | 


I’m rather glad it has happened so this year. That 


little fellow in the hedge yonder—he still fancies 


he is as good an apple as any of us, so he cannot 
but suffer when he finds his mistake and sees all 


| was struck by lightning, maimed of his larger 
branches, and left a mere wreck. He would live 
on; his remaining boughs might still be fruitful, 
but he was now a blot on the orchard instead of 
| a beauty. 
| All sympathized with him ; none so sorrowfully 
as little Crab. 
Golden Pippin was grateful, but he could take 
no rest or peace till the gardener’s visit was over. 
‘*Ah!’’ sighed my tale-teller, the ancient apple- 
| tree, “none of us ever forgot that day.”’ 
| It was a blue, brilliant morning after the storm, 
and the gardener and under-gardener were soon 
descried crossing the wet grass. As they ap- 
| proached, the younger man uttered an exclama- 
| tion. 

‘*The Golden Pippin is blasted and spoilt al- 
| together.”’ 

‘*Ts it as bad as that, Tom?’’ mumbled the gar- 
| dener, peering anxiously at his favorite tree. ‘‘ My 
| sight gets dimmer every day, seems to me.” 
| **It won’t ever be worth much again, nor 
| ever look handsome,’’ was Tom’s decided reply. 





the praise which is lavished on us, while no one | ‘Shall I cut it down, sir?”’ 
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Every living thing within hearing, from the | The gardener was delighted, and Tom had his 
poplars down to the ragged-robins, waited breath- | way. Ina few years another handsome tree stood 
lessly for the old man’s answer. where Golden Pippin had once chatted so kindly 

He paused a full minute, leaning on his ash- with his little cousin. Another, yet the same; for 
stick and studying Golden Pippin’s charred figure. the life and individuality of the good-natured 
When he did speak, the words came slowly : apple remained in the graft they bound upon the 

‘¢ Well, Tom, may be you might.”’ , crab stock, and was lovingly preserved and nour- 

The condemned tree’s branches stirred, as a | ished by that other life he had helped to make so 
quick shudder ran through them. Crab gazed on his | vigorous. 
friend in speechless horror ; hedid not notice that | ‘‘That is my story,” concluded the ancient 
the under-gardener was now looking at himself. | apple-tree. ‘*My trunk was once the crab’s 

‘*What an uncommon fine sapling that one | smooth stem, but now none know me, save as 
yonder be,’”’ cried the young man. ‘’Twould | Golden Pippin.”’ 
make a capital stock if we liked to take a graft And he dropped an enormous yellow apple in 
from the Golden Pippin.’’ my lap. 
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AxouT sixteen miles from the picturesque town | paddle in his hand and a lantern at his feet, two 
of Bellefonte, Pennsylvania, is situated one of the | tallow dips in blocks of wood prepared to make 


newly-discovered wonders of Nature—newly-dis- | their feeble fight with the Egyptian darkness be- 
covered in the sense that, although known perhaps | yond. Surely the Styx and Charon are before 
for many years to people in the neighboring him! 
country, it has only within a few years been opened |_ The rocky strata tilted at an angle roofs in the 
to the general public. | opening, through which the party, having em- 
The smiling, fertile valley spreads for miles in | barked, slowly make their way. Bunches of stal- 
each direction until it touches the mountain slopes | actites, white and light-brown, hang like drooping 
which bound the horizon, and, as in the case of | foliage from the rocks at the side and above the 
Watkins Glen, gives no hint to the casual passer- | head, while like wreathed festoons or the delicate 
by of the marvels which perhaps lie almost beneath | tracery of frost still higher they gleam white and 
his tread. From the highway one passes into the | fantastic in a sort of bas-relief against the black 
open field, sweet with clover, and after crossing | rocks. Here and there a ray from the lantern 
one or two slopes, stands in half amaze and looks | strikes some angle of crystal, which flashes back a 
down as into an amphitheatre to the green water | | sparkle of light. 
far below his feet, and into the dark opening of | On and on, slowly gliding, the stalagmites rising 
the cave. He descends the long flight of steps, | in groups or single columns on each side like sen- 
and looks back again up the sloping bank with its | tinels. The boatman raises his long paddle and 
carpet of graceful ferns and moss and the waving | strikes against a mass which hangs low overhead, 
trees to the blue sky and masses of snowy, floating | and a sound like the booming of a great bell 
clouds. The drowsy August noon was around him | | echoes and dies away. 
as he stood at the top, the thermometer indicating | Meanwhile, at some yards from this entrance, a 
between eighty and ninety degrees, and now smaller detachment of the party have made their 
thirty-five feet below he feels as though he has | way into what is called ‘‘ the dry cave.’’ Each in 
stepped into the shadows of an autumn evening. _ turn drops down into a sort of pit in the ground 
The large, flat-bottomed boat awaits him and | a distance of some feet, and then makes his way 
his companions, the tall boatman with the long | | backwards through a hole in the rocks till he 
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emerges into an open space and again attains his | 
upright position. The candles carried by a few 
of the party faintly illumine the darkness, just 
sufficiently to give one an idea of space to see the 
immense rocks scattered here and there, and to 
make his way climbing up, slipping down, as the 
case may be, by a path which one takes by faith 
rather than sight; a path whose difficulties viewed 
by daylight might have prevented the attempt, at 
least by the less adventurous. On what principle 
the cave is denominated ‘‘dry’’ it would be hard 
to determine, so moist or muddy is every spot 
that the foot or hand touches. 

At last it opens out into the the other cave, and 
from the top of a high precipitous rock the party 
gaze down into the water below. One false step, | 
and sure destruction awaits its victim. A gleam 
of light faintly indicates the mouth of the cave. 
Just at this moment the boat enters what is called 
the Narrows, which hardly allow room for it to 
pass ; while looking up those in it catch a glimpse | 
of the dimly illumined group above. ‘It looks 
like a scene in a theatre’ is the remark which 
passes around. Overcoats are buttoned closely, 
and wraps are at a premium, there being a differ- 
ence of some thirty degrees in the temperature | 
between the interior of the cave and the external 
air. 

The channel widens out again, and the dim | 
roof is more than twenty-five feet overhead as the | 
boat slowly moves forward. Then some one sud- | 
denly shouts aloud, and as it echoes and dies | 
away voice after voice joins in, and it seems to 
those above on the rock as if Indian war-whoops | 
were rending the air. Then another starts some 
familiar chorus, and all take up the strain. How 
rich and full and beautiful it sounds! No music- 
hall of man’s workmanship has such fine acoustic | 
properties, and each one listens to his own voice 
in surprise at the new power and sweetness it 
seems to have developed. Back and forth, each | 
party in turn catching up and following, rolls the | 
volume of sound; the whole atmosphere seems 
full of music, and then those on the rock are | 


silent and listen, while the boat is lost to sight, 
and the melody becomes fainter and fainter. 
Some years ago several bands of music went into 
the cave and played with remarkably fine effect. 
The boatman strikes here and there, and in one 
place the sound that answers is like a chime of 
bells, in another the roll of a drum. Arches, 
alcoves, and indications of yet unexplored re- 
cesses appear on every side, and strange figures 
gleam white and ghostly around. In one place a 
cascade seems to have fallen asleep and hushed its 
murmur, or with Death’s finger been silenced for- 
ever into a stony quiet. And now overhead a 
long ridge of teeth menaces destruction. Is it a 
giant’s saw, or the jaw of some primeval monster, 
which threatens to close and swallow them up? 
A single bat comes forth from his gloomy abode 
and circles slowly round. Still on and on till at 
last the pile of driftwood against the rocky wall in 
front indicates that the end is reached, some half 
a mile from the entrance. Then they turn round 
and slowly wend their way back again, while the 
boatman watches so keenly lest any projecting 
point should be broken off and carried away as a 
souvenir, that such intention, if it be latent in the 
mind of any member of the party, is abandoned. 
At the foot of the rocks, at the Narrows, the. 


| boat stops, and down an inclined plane slip or 


slide the rest of the company and join the crew. 
The entrance which at first seemed a mere speck 
of light grows brighter, a pale-green light seems 
to envelop it, there is a shimmer on the water 
which turns from black to dark green; then the 
ferns again, then a glimpse of the sky, and then a 
flood of warmth and light, and they are in the 
outer world. The more timid perhaps draw a sigh 
of relief, which is scarcely increased, however, by 
the information that the oldest inhabitants of the 
valley firmly believed that those who dared to 
enter the cave never lived long after their re- 
turn; but there was a satisfaction in the thought 
that if this were the case some of the neighboring 
towns would be partly depopulated. ‘‘ Misery 
loves company.”’ 





On the slopes of the volcano of San Salvador, 
in Central America, exists an intermittent spring, | 
which the natives call the ‘‘ Fugitive River.’’ Dur- 
ing seven consecutive years it flows freely, when, at 
a fixed time, the water suddenly disappears, and 


the bed of the river becomes dry. At the end 
of the other period of seven years the water 


begins to flow again. The last suspension was 
from 1873 to 1880, and in January of this year 
the water promptly reappeared. 
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CHAPTER VI.—FAST AND VIGIL. 
In a few days after the last scene recorded be- 
tween Mr. Neville and his daughter, Edith found 
herself thrown upon her own resources and alone 


Tien commenced the struggle for the performance | 


of the promises she had made her father, which 


were rendered all the more painful and difficult | 
because entirely unaided by counsel, sympathy or | 


love. 


Like one lost in some mountain defile, surrounded | 


by fearful chasms, and threatening avalanche of 
snow or rock, groping the way in terrified uncer 
trinty, lest a false step should plunge the wanderer 


into the very danger he was striving to avoid— | 


longing inexpressibly for the sound of a human 
voice, or the sure foot of some experienced guide ; 
thus suffered and battled our heroine with the 
contending emotions and conflicting duties of her 
new position. So implicit heretofore had been 
her faith in her father’s motives and principles, 
that she had ever been ready to accept his dictum 
in blind unquestioning confidence. Now that this 
faith was put to the severest test, the earnestness 
of his appeal, the habitual unselfishness of his 
affection for her, and the depth of his own emo- 
tion, even though demanding the immolation of 
her life’s best treasures, yielding her like Iphige- 
nia to the sacrifice—all these combined to convince 
her of the sufficiency and depth of his reasons for 
these demands upon her power of patient endu- 
rance and submissive faith. She inherited too 
much of her father’s force of character to yield to 
the first feelings of terror and anguish that glared 
at her from 

“That desolate land of woe 

O’er whose burning sands she was forced to go.” 

She saw in time that her only hope of ultimate 
success would be in constant watchfulness of her 
own feelings, combined with unfailing action. 
At home opportunities in abundance would have 
offered ; but here, her line seemed almost too cir- 
cumscribed to leave any hope of success. Still, 
to the conscientious, determined will, ways and 

Vor. XV.—14 


| means rarely fail, through the blessing of God, to 
| meet the earnest endeavor of a soul in need. 
| For atime Edith applied herself more diligently 
| to her needle; but this sedentary occupation only 
fed thought and furnished food for repis ing tears. 
Next she wearied herselt with long walks, always, 
however, within the boundaries of her uncle’s 
| farm, for she shrank from the prying eyes of 
| Strangers. Between these occupations and the 
| books in the library she divided her time; but 
_her progress was so slow, her assent to the torture 
| of her doom still so reluctantly given, that she de- 
spaired of ever finding that rest and peace of 
mind that were the promised r ward of filial duty 
accemplished. At length, driven to extremity, 
she remembered the great interest her mother 
always appeared to take in the performance of her 
domestic duties. She at once determined to avail 
herself, through the good-will of the old house- 
keeper, of this yet unexplored field. ‘To her ex- 
pressed wish to be initiated in the mysteries of 
cuisine and confection, as well as the extra activity 
of the dairy, she received a hearty welcome, and 
was at once inducted in these arts by the old 
woman, who said with a chuckle that ‘‘ dere was 
no harm done in humoring dis whim ob de young 
missus, but it was clar to be seen dat nothing was 
to be expected of dat pale face and dem poor little 
white hands.’’ It was not long, however, before 
Aunt Susan recanted, expressing both surprise and 
delight at the wonderful proficiency of her pupil. 
Between these new diversions Edith managed 
to live in patient endurance through the days, 
and sometimes in the midst of these occupations 
would feel convinced that the rest she so yearn- 
ingly sought was at last falling softly upon her. 
But the night! the long, weary, ghost-conjuring 
night would prove the uselessness, the vapid empti- 
| ness of the day’s gains. She was tempted likewise 
to give up the contest, to break her promise to her 
father, to doubt where she had always trusted ; 
_ but above all a hope would creep insidiously into 
| her weary heart that Clarence might yet, before 
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too late, appear and gild once more her life with 
a future radiance. ‘These feelings were, however, 
but evanescent, generally disappearing with the 
darkness whence they emanated; for gleaming 
clear and bright through every sophism her ready 
brain could bring to bear against the truth was 
her father’s mysterious but overwhelming asser- 
tion, ‘‘No power in heaven or earth can make 
you the wife of Clarence Livingston !’’ 

The young and happy rarely realize their de- 
pendence on God. The world looks so bright, 
and the heart is so bouyant that they feel there is 
nothing to ask for where so much is already 
attained. ‘The simple custom of morning and 
evening prayer generally satisfies these light easy 
consciences, sins of omission rarely being taken 
into the account of their shortcomings. But 
when the arrows begin to fly, and their darts 
rankle, then the wounded heart beats tumultu- 
ously, seeking for a refuge, and finds it only at 
the foot of the cross. Deeply did Edith ponder 
these truths; and as she felt her props one by one 
giving way, like one drowning she clutched at 
every straw that seemed to furnish even a faint 
promise of relief. Among her books was one that 
had been solely valued as a souvenir from an old 
schoolmate. Of its contents she was perfectly 
ignorant, as it was a religious treatise, and all such 
books she had deemed unnecessary and stupid ; 
hence its pages had never been turned. 

One bright Sunday morning, redolent with all 
the glory of the last of June’s roses, she sat at 
her window watching the country people go by 
to church, and striving to bring herself under 
heaven’s calm and the soft melody of church bells, 
which anon floated soothingly and musically upon 
the air. A yearning for the peace that pervaded 
the great heart of Nature grew strong within her. 
Feeling the barrenness of her own resources, and 
looking about for some help to kill the despairing 
ennui of the moment, she took from her table the 
little discarded book, and mechanically opening 
it, found her eyes riveted upon these lines : 

‘«The whole life of Christ was a cross and a 
martyrdom ; and dost thou seek rest and joy? 
Thou errest, thou errest if thou seekest any other 
thing than to suffer tribulations; for this whole 
mortal life is full of miseries, and set on all sides 
with crosses. Set thyself then, like a good faith- 
ful servant of Christ, to bear manfully the cross of 
thy Lord, crucified for the love of thee. Prepare 
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thyself to suffer many adversities and divers evils 
in this miserable life ; for so it will be with thee 
wherever thou art. It must be so, and there is no 
remedy against tribulation and sorrow but to bear 
them patiently. Drink of the chalice of thy Lord 
lovingly if thou desirest to be his friend, and to 
have part with hima. Leave consolations to God 
to do with them as best pleaseth him. But pre- 
pare thou thyself to bear tribulations, and account 
them the greatest consolations. For the suffer- 
ings of this life bear no proportion with the glory 
to come, although thou alone couldst suffer them 
all.’’ 

She closed the book in silent reverence, and 
suddenly the scales fell; the darkness paled, and 
in its stead she seemed to see, peering lovingly, 
consolingly, down into the wide chasm of her 
heart, the face of the man-God. Gethsemane’s 
night of woe stood revealed to her new vision, 
and all her wild depths of sorrow seemed to fade 
before the agony of those precious blood-red 
drops. She remembered, too, the young St. 
Agnes; how she had accepted and carried on 
shoulders younger, fairer, weaker than her own, 
the heavy cross of martyrdom, counting it as 
nothing, and giving in exchange rank, wealth, 
and the love of a true heart for the insignia of 
this deathless, pearl-gemmed crown. From this 
moment the sluices were opened, the floodgates 
broken, and the prayer of her overcharged heart 
went unceasingly up to God. Out of this grew 
many a consolation; but even with it the old 
enemy was not conquered, and again and again the 
struggle went wearily on, and temptations to de- 
spair of even this new-found resource assailed her. 

Many, many lives have passed through this pe- 
riod of darkness and gloom; the gloom of the for- 
saken, the heart-sickness of an unanswered prayer. 
It is a terrible hour, perhaps the darkest the rest- 
less heart can know, for the lights seem all gone 
out of the heavens as well as the house. Dark 
and dreary, too, are the icy January days; but 
they carry in the wail of their piercing winds the 
promise of a glorious spring, and out of its snows 
blossom and bloom the summer roses. Thus our 
Lord sometimes hides his face; but he never for- 
gets a sad heart, nor turns a deaf ear to an earnest 
prayer. But if, like Moses, our arms fail in their 
weary lifting up, He will send even to us, too, a 
high-priest to support the sinking strength of a 
willing spirit. 
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There were moments when Edith felt the need 
of some congenial, sympathetic friend that might 
help to uphold if not allay her isolated weariness ; 
but not looking for such in her present locality, 
she was glad when her uncle took it upon himself 
to decline the advances made by the families in 
the neighborhood, for her moods most frequently 
rendered the presence of uncongenial people more 
a burden than a relief. In such a struggle the 
long bright days of summer paled into autumn’s 
more golden hue, and Edith paced the balcony, 
watching the changing heavens and listening to 
the low moaning winds, that struck upon her 
nerves like the plaint of a lost spirit, chiming and 
harmonizing with the thoughts and memories of 
her own heart. 

She was roused from her reverie by a figure en- 
tering the gate, and coming at full gallop up the 
avenue. The long flowing skirt and the jaunty 
velvet cap, which failed to hold in check a wealth 
of golden curls, convinced Edith that this visitor 
was for herself alone. But little time was left to 
conjecture ere a clear, ringing voice sang out, 
‘*Phebe, which room does Miss Neville occupy?’’ 
and before she heard the reply, this unceremonious 
visitor was tapping with her whip on the door, 
and before she could recover her surprise heard 
herself saluted as ‘‘ Cousin Edith,’’ receiving at 
the same time a hearty kiss upon her upturned 
face. 

‘Now, you think me very unceremonious and 
countrified, don’t you? but it is my way, my 
dear, and if we become good friends, as I mean 
we shall, you will become used to all my indepen- 
dent ways and notions. I have been dying to see 
you these many months. Poor child! you do 
really looked moped to death, and white and frail 
as the first snow-drop of spring. I hope I have 
not frightened you by my outlandish manners ?”’ 

‘*Oh, no, not at all,’’ replied Edith, trying to 
recover herself. ‘‘Only you have taken me by 
surprise ; it is so long since I have seen any one 
that I find myself rather more nervous and at a 
loss for words than is comfortable. But you call 
me ‘cousin ;’ apart from Uncle Ralph, I was not 
aware there was any one here to claim me.”’ 

‘*And has he never spoken to you of Sallie 
Graham? Now, that is strange, even for him; 
for morose as he is to people in general, I am 
really one of the few he condescends to tolerate, 
if not positively like. As to my right to call you 





cousin, I am the niece of his wife—sufficient claim 
according to our custom. You had better accept 
the offer ; you will find me better than nobody if 
you are destined to spend the winter in this dreary 
castle of Otronto. But whether you will or not, 
I have quite made up my mind to help you bear 
your weary captivity, and Uncle Ralph knows 
better than to thwart me in any of my fixed pur- 
poses. I am much more unmanageable than was 
poor Aunt Mary, who wouldn’t now be lying 
under the field of daisies if she had possessed a 
little of my spirit ; and you for all the world look 
like just such another, and I do believe would let 
those barbarous men kill you off, too, by slow 
torture. But I am worrying you with my chatter, 
so I’ll be quiet, and give you time to recover from 
your astonishment, whilst I take off my hat; for 
you must know I intend to make you such a visit 
as will insure in the future either our like or dis- 
like for each other’s society.”’ 

The girl was so frank, earnest and genial, that 
Edith began to feel quite a heart-warming toward 
her, and before the visit ended she found herself 
wondering at the strange interest she already felt 
in this new-found friend. 

At the termination of the visit, just as Sallie 
reached the foot of the staircase, accompanied by 
Edith, they met Ralph Neville. Edith observed 
with a sinking heart the scowl upon his brow, and 
read in that dark cloud a veto upon the pleasure 
of Sallie’s visits. 

‘So it is you, Miss Impudence!’’ he exclaimed, 
as he saw her bright face, while at the same time 
the heavy frown gave way to an expression less 
alarming. ‘‘ Where did you come from, and 
what put it into your mischievous head to come 
here without waiting for an invitation ?”’ 

‘Now, Uncle Ralph, are you not ashamed to 
give such a greeting to an affectionate niece who 
could not wait twenty-four hours without seeing 
her beloved uncle: and finding him gone, you 
cannot suppose me such a heathen as to forget the 
courtesies due to his guest!” 

The old man really seemed amused if not 
pleased, and before this feeling could pass, Sallie 
took his arm, and walked rapidly through the 
hall, talking very earnestly as she went, and evi- 
dently from time to time combating some argu- 
ment to which Mr. Neville adhered. That she 
had won she day was evident to Edith; for as she 
mounted her horse, she. gayly waved her riding 
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whip, and with an ‘‘ Au revoir, ma chére,’’ was 
gone. 

Edith never could induce Sallie to repeat the 
conversation held with her uncle on that occa- 
sion. She would only say, ‘‘I won my point, as | 
I told you I should, spite of a flat refusal at first ; 
and never was knight more defiant in behalf of 
his lady love, or more leal, now that is won, than 
I mean to be to you, you poor persecuted darling; | 
so rest content with these assurances, and never | 
mind how it was all accomplished.”’ 

True to her word, Sallie devoted much of her | 
time to Edith, and the glorious October days 
were passed by the friends in long rides and ram- | 
bles through the fast-changing woods, gathering | 
the gold and scarlet leaves and berries to preserve | 
them ere the winter frosts could blight their bril- 
liant beauty. Edith was too young to be insensi- 
ble to the influence of so cheering a companion, | 
and too loving by nature to feel ungrateful for the | 
boon. Though the one sad memory formed the | 
undertone of all her thoughts and actions, still she 
was better able to regulate the feeling that arose 
out of her old life, until by degrees she found 
herself able to take an interest in her books and 
the multiplicity of little duties that in her mo- 
ments of desptration she had assumed. Thus | 
waned the bright autumn and the sad, soothing 
influence of the hazy Indian-summer days. 

Edith feared that the short, cold days of De- 
cember would put an end to Sallie’s visits; but | 
she little comprehended the elastic hardy nature | 
of her friend. The constant companion of Nature | 
from her infancy, its winds and snows had no 
terrors for her. Safe on the back of her horse, | 
she could defy and glory in any strife of the ele- | 
ments less violent than a tornado, and gather | 
beauty from the shifting scenes of heaven’s wrath, 
or hear sermons in the wailing of the trees and the 
plaintive rustling of the scattered and dying leaves. | 
Just one week before Christmas, she rushed almost | 
breathless upon Edith, her face radiant with the | 
glow of health and the spirit she had caught from | 
air and exercise, and announced herself as a visitor | 
‘* for a whole week.”’ | 

‘They are going to have a family gathering,”’ | 
she said, ‘‘at grandpa’s in F—, and as I have 
been there nearly every year since I was born, I 
just made up my mind to vary the season for once, 
and spend it with you. Of course I-am scolded | 
by all, and called a stubborn, contrary girl; but I | 


| magne!’ 
_well enough, Edith, to master this work.” 


argued there was more merit in comforting the 


| afflicted than faring sumptuously, and so I was 


allowed, as I always am, to have my own way. 


| Here I am, and mean to have a nice, cozy time!’’ 


Edith expressed the delight she really felt at 


| this new mark of disinterested friendship, and she 


made every effort to prove her gratitude by a 
quiet cheerfulness and constant attention for Sal- 
lie’s entertainment. 

It was Christmas Eve, and the girls had passed 


| the day in assisting Aunt Susan in her prepara- 


tions fur the morrow’s feast; for Sallie declared 


she must have a good dinner, or it would be no 


Christmas for her. 
““You see, Edith,’’ she said, ‘*I am not one of 


| your sublimated mortals, that can exchange a sen- 
| timent for a substance; and though I think the 
| heart ought by all means be fed with its proper 


food, I also believe that the stomach is an organ 
that has quite as much to do with our mental as 


| our physical condition, and therefore must be 


well cared for. You smile, Edith; but tell me if 


| you ever saw anybody in a bad humor after a 
| good dinner ?”’ 


Mr. Neviile had gone to a punch-drinking in 


| the neighborhood ; so the two friends ensconced 


themselves cozilv for the evening in Edith’s room, 
Phebe was bustling around preparing the table for 
tea, while the teakettle was singing before a bright 
wood fire on the hearth, and the whole aspect of 


| the room was suggestive ef true comfort and per- 


fect contentment. 
Whilst Sallie, ever restless, was walking up and 


| down the room, she at last halted before a set of 


hanging shelves on which were arranged Edith’s 
books. Suddenly she exclaimed: 

‘*Why, here’s Madame de Staél’s ‘L’Aile- 
I didn’t know that you read French 


**Oh, yes,”’ replied Edith, ‘‘and I feel doubly 
thankful for the power, since it has opened to me 
such a treat.”’ 

‘“Your mind has more depth than mine, ma 
chére,’’ said Sally, ‘‘for I never could get through 
that book. There are too many philosophical 
disquisitions and metaphysical depths for my taste. 
Then I can’t get over my notion that the Germans 
are a kind of outside barbarian, notwithstanding 
she proves to the contrary. But although I don’t 
like her book, yet I envy her talents, if only for 
the fame and happiness they get her.’’ 





‘‘Fame, I grant you,’’ said Edith; ‘but the 
happiness is questionable. Certainly they are not 
synonymous terms. There may be instances in 
the lives of men when they become such, but I 
think you will search the page of history in vain 
to find them combined in the life of even our 
women.” 

‘*Prove your assertion, or I shan’t believe it.’’ 

‘Recall to mind the lives of the queens of 
England, now survey the private history of Mrs. 
Hemans, Mrs. Norton, ‘L. E. L.,’ and others too 
numerous to mention, and tell me if you think 
the happiness of their lives commensurate with 
their literary talents and fame? Believe me, 
Sallie, neither great talents nor high position, as 
the whole list of the queens of England testify, 
can insure more peace of mind or enjoyment of 
life than falls to the lot of the poorest and most 
ignorant country girl in our midst.’’ 

‘So far,’’ said Sallie, ‘‘ you have the best of 
the argument ; but Madame de Staél is an excep- 
tion to your rule.” 

‘In her case, much will depend upon what you 
consider the chief ingredients of happiness. If 
the admiration and adulation of the world com- 
prise it, then I grant she was happy. But such 
ephemera can never satisfy a true heart, and there 
was too much sentiment, too many strong pas- 
sions in her nature to rest content with these. 
She says herself that the cravings and longings of 
her life was to be loved as she could love; and she 
also told Talleyrand that she would give all her 
genius and fame in exchange for the beauty and 
lovable qualities of her friend, Madame Récamier. 
Only a cold round of duty formed the réle of her 
first marriage, and this was divided by a rush and 
whirl of dissipation and excitement that as years 
increased became necessary to her existence. With 
all her genius she could never live alone, for re- 
ligion filled but a small and cold niche in her 
great heart, and without that who can be truly 
happy? There was Madame Roland, too, who 
reached a high pinnacle only to fall under the 
knife of the guillotine. Far better would it have 
been for her, in her hour of deepest woe, if she 
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had retained the pure earnest faith of her early | 
convent days, in lieu of the skepticism and politi- | 
cal intrigue into which her misguided talents and | 


ambition plunged her. It is very entrancing, no 


doubt, to follow such characters through the bril- | 


| 
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are-all aglow, and the audience enthralled. Such 
a scene is apt to make the contrast of an ordinary 
life seem both dreary and unsatisfactory. But 
dazzling and captivating as they then appear, 
what does it all amount to when the lights are 
gone out and the curtain dropped and the death 


| angel stands waiting his prize? Not one consola- 
| tion, not one prerogative more can such summon 


to their aid, than is the right of the poorest Alpine 
peasant who never read the title-page of a book ; 
who never saw anything grander than his own 
mountain summit, or heard any voice more elo- 
quent than the roar of their white-mouthed ava- 
lanches. More, infinitely more, do such lives lose 
when called upon to lay down their earth-gemmed 
crowns—but the gain! Who can doubt upon 
which head the starry coronet will fall! Ye can- 
not serve God and Mammon.”’ 

There was a pause, Sallie seemingly quite 
moved, and Edith much excited by her own earn- 
estness. 

At length Sallie said: ‘‘ You have almost con- 
verted me, Edith, from any desire of following in 
the wake of de Staé] & Co. You have astonished 
me, too, by this new glimpse of your mental 
powers. I thought there was too much romance 
and sentiment in your nature to leave room for 
such serious thought.”’ 

“If I have any merit,’’ Edith replied, ‘‘it is 
entirely due to my dear father, who early led my 
mind to study and reflection, not usually thought 
necessary in the education of a girl.”’ 

‘¢ Well, you have given me such an appropriate 
subject for my night’s meditation, that I'll not 
break the spell by further talk, but take myself at 
once to bed. So good night, my dear, and may 
the morrow’s dawn bring you a promise of glad 
tidings; your beauty win for you as many friends 
as it did for Récamier, and your share of talents” 
make you happier than de Staél with all her 
genius.”’ 

So saying Sallie kissed her friend, picked up 
her light, and took her way thoughtfully to her 
own room. 


CHAPTER VII.—BURIED HOPES. 

It must not be supposed that in all these weary 
months Mr. Neville had failed in constant remem- 
brance of his daughter. Letters frequent and 
voluminous reached her from both parents, and 


liancy of their hours of fame when the footlights | did much in sustaining her spirits and encourag- 
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ing her efforts toward the ocmnupitienes of the 

promises made her father at parting. Through | 
these letters she had received the first intimation 

of the project for a divorce, and though it fell | 
with crushing weight upon her, destroying fora 
time all the good resolutions she had been striv- 
ing to acquire, still the eloquence and loving 
appeals of her father, though accompanied with 
many reservations of free will, eventually won ' 
her acquiescence. Her most earnest prayer hence- 
forth was that she might never be put to the agoniz- 
ing test of again meeting Clarence. She dared not 
trust herself to think of what might be the effects 
of such a meeting, and yet its possibility was ever 
present to her mind; for she knew that he never 
would give up the search until he found her, even | 
though years were spent in the endeavor. 
constant was this conviction that she frequently | 


| derangement. 


So | 
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onl restoring pany when consciousness was once 
recovered. For many days all efforts seemed vain ; 
spasm after spasm succeeding till the physician 
feared the case would terminate in serious mental 
Letters had been despatched to 
her parents urging their immediate presence, and 
with this sole dim hope of the beneficial effect 
their care would produce, Sallie kept her lonely 
anxious watch. At the end of ten days she felt 
herself fully compensated by seeing a look of re- 
cognition in Edith’s eye, which change was soon 
followed by questions that denoted a complete 
oblivion of past events. Sallie almost prayed that 


_ the blissful lull might continue until her strength 
_ was at least sufficiently recovered to bear the shock 


that the vivid memory of that last scene must 
bring. Nor had she long to wait for the realiza- 
tion of this dread. It announced itself after a 


rehearsed her part of the impending tragedy. | long silence, just as the gathering twilight filled 
But when did any amount of previous prepara- | the sick-room with suggestive lights and shadows, 
tion ever find one ready for the performance of a | first by a low pitiful moan, which soon burst forth 
part that involved the happiness or misery of a | in a loud wail of woe. 

life! Thus when the time of trial did come, when Sallie’s heart stood still with mingled feelings 
she fully realized the presence of Clarence in the | of sympathy and awe in presence of this mighty 
house, her senses seemed paralyzed; she would | grief; but the next moment she rushed to Edith, 


have given worlds to avoid the interview, and in | held her in her arms, and said all that her loving 


her anguish could only throw herself upon her | heart could suggest, ending each sentence’ with 
knees and storm heaven with the violence of her | ‘‘don’t think of it 


, love; don’t think of it!’’ 
contending emotions. But in a little while her | But the bare act of thinking is not alone neces- 
prayer was heard, and she arose calmed, if not | sary to make us suffer. We can feel a burden 
consoled, together with such a clear revelation of | without looking at or thinking of it. Many such 
her duty in this trying, agonizing hour, that she | are folded in leaves that are seared and withered 
was sustained, as we have seen, even while she | by time, yet lie like a dead weight on the heaving 
gave a deathblow to the heart that had loved her | heart. Spectres of the bygone time walk out of 
above all other things in heaven or earth. their graves and join hands with the phantoms of 
Roused by the fearful shriek that echoed through the present hour; no need to lift the curtain to 
the house, and the wild dash of the horse’s feet as | look at their wan faces; they make themselves 
they clattered over the ground, Mr. Neville in- | only too palpably felt by the tramp, tramp of their 
stinctively dreaded some fearful catastrophe, and | cold, icy feet. 
the servants, too, rushed at the sounds from all | Edith was rapidly approaching convalescence 
quarters of the house. Edith’s lifeless form, as | when her parents arrived. The meeting was one 
she lay where she had fallen, and the deathly | of mingled pain and joy. But, oh! how welcome 
pallor of her upturned face, appalled even the | to the twofold invalid were the gentle ministra- 
stout heart of Ralph Neville, while Susan and | tions of the loving mother, from whom she had 
Phebe wrung their hands, crying, ‘‘they’ve done | been so long separated, and to whom she now felt 
killed her now for sure.”’ | she owed a double duty for having entailed upon 
Her swoon was so long and deathlike, and the | her so much trouble in her long absence, and the 
remedies used so unavailing, that Mr. Neville sent | breaking up of her old home with its many cher- 
in haste for the doctor, at the same time despatch- | ished associations and ties. 
ing a messenger for Sallie Graham, believing that | As soon as Edith’s health was sufficiently estab- 
the presence of such a friend would do much to- | lished for a journey by slow stages, preparations 
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were made for her return home. 
back to her pleasure at this announcement was 
the thought of parting from Sallie; and as the 
day approached, it really marred all the brighter 
anticipations connected with the change of scene 
and association. When the farewells were being 
said, Sallie stifled her own feelings to cheer Edith, 
assuring her with the promise of a visit some time 
during the summer. 

‘Don’t flatter yourself,’’ she said, gayly, ‘‘ that 
you are now seeing the last of me, for I have 
many days of torment yet in store for you, other- 
wise my record of eternal friendship will be 
broken, in the letter if not in spirit.”’ 

Even the parting from her uncle and the ser- 
vants caused a pang to the tender heart of Edith. 
At the moment only pleasant memories were in 
the ascendant, and she was quite willing to forgive 
and forget all her uncle’s early harshness and 
want of sympathy as she kissed him good-by, 
only remembering the many acts of kindness that 
had characterized his manner to her during the 
last months of her visit. 

It would be travelling over an old road to follow 
them on their journey, therefore we will leave our 
travellers and look once more after the fate and 
fortune of Clarence Livingston, which forms an 
important part of this tale. 

We saw him last rushing with phrenzied speed 
from the presence of her who but a few moments 
before he would have given his life to see and be 
ever near. In the agonized state of feeling that 
sprung from the unexpected result of this longed- 
for interview, he seemed to be impelled by but 
one idea—flight—to keep in motion, to be free 
from the sound of other voices or the gaze of 
other eyes. Thus he had urged on unmercifully, 
at the same speed, the noble brute that bore him, 
until the complete exhaustion of the animal aroused 
him to a sense of humanity, and the necessity of 
rest and refreshment. Stopping at a wayside inn, 
he retired to a private room, where he endeavored 
to collect his half-crazed thoughts; but only a 
dreadful nightmare sense of some horrible weight 
seemed to possess him, without the power of ana- 
lyzing its quality or measuring its effects. He 
only knew that, instead of floating on a calm, 
open sea, with the stars looking lovingly down 
upon two young happy hearts, only darkness was 
abore and around him, the roar of the breakers 
was in his ear, the precious freight was all en- 
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gulphed 7 the angry waters, onl a ‘ead 
doom was fast closing over the floating fragments. 
Thus passed two hours, when the necessity for 
action again aroused him from his dream, and 
finding his horse sufficiently refreshed, he was 
once more on the road. This time he went leis- 
urely along, not wishing to enter the town during 
daylight, for he shrank, as one always does in 
sorrow, from the encounter of strange eyes. He 
greeted, with a dumb sense of pleasure, the gath- 
ering darkness, and the cold January winds that 
at any other time would have made him shiver. 
When arrived he walked to the private door of 
the hotel; but seeing a figure standing on the 
threshold, he was about turning away to avoid an 
encounter, when the voice of Bertram, cheerful 
and congratulatory in tone, arrested his steps. 
Bertram had very naturally attributed his pro- 
tracted stay to a successful and happy interview 
with his bride; but no sooner had he recognized 
the figure of Clarence, and felt his bantering 
light-hearted words checked by the hard, silent 
pressure of his hand, than he at once compre- 
hended enough of the truth to make him silent 
and subdued. Upon entering together their pri- 
vate room, Bertram was struck with the ghastly, 
exhausted condition of his friend’s countenance. 
Without a word he left the room and soon re- 
turned, bearing in his own hands some refresh- 
ment, which he insisted upon Clarence taking. 
What is the spell we feel at the sound of a 
human voice, or in an act that speaks only of a 
tender sympathy that so overcomes the heart 
when steeped in a heavy sorrow? Hard, dry and 
despairing, when wrestling alone with a mortal 
anguish, a gentle tone or a thoughtful act sud- 
denly breaks the barriers, and the pent-up, scald- 
ing tears gush forth. ‘Thus this naturally simple 
act on the part of Bertram completely unmanned 
Clarence, and he wept the hot, scalding, despair- 
ing tears that only a strong man can shed. There 
is but lit'le relief in such tears; we only know the 
agony that calls them forth, but feel no lull after 
the storm, no sense of a burden laid forever down. 
Leaving him alone with his unspoken grief for 
several hours, Bertram at length thought, as the 
night waned, that it would be better to break the 
spell, and force upon Clarence’s attention the 
necessity of some plan of action for the morrow. 
By degrees he won his attention, gathered the 
substance of the day’s experience, and with his 
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; _ - : | 
clear mind and ready resources at once marked | 


out a plan for the future that should at least help 
to blunt such memories, even though it might not 
entirely erase them. 

‘*You know my project, Clarence, when I met 
you, was to spend two ‘years in Europe. Now 
there is nothing to prevent the fulfillment of this 
plan, and what better for you than to accompany 
me ?”’ 

‘It is what I should wish above all things, and 
willingly consent to,’’ replied Clarence, ‘‘ only 
that in my case this plan involves so many pre- 
liminaries, and I haven’t the energy to undertake 
them.”’ 

‘*Leave that all to me, then, for you know I 
am blessed with a superabundance of resources, 
and can settle everything necessary for both. 
letter to your father will explain all, and through 
Mr. Foster you can make arrangements for your 
bank account.’’ Clarence passively submitted to 
the stronger will. 

Arrived once more at L—, and dreading the 
questions and sympathy of his sisters, he went to 
a hotel, leaving Bertram to communicate to his 
family the unfortunate and unaccountable turn in 
his affairs. 
lighten his affliction and hasten his departure. 


A | 


Everything was done by his sisters to | 
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of relief as the certainty dawned upon him of put- 
ting the wide sea between himself and his dead 
hopes. 

As the two friends wandered from land to land, 

many stirring scenes, many strange sights and 
thrilling beauties of Nature and art filled the 
| passing hours. But not until the glories of the 
Rhineland broke upon the view of Clarence, not 
until he found himself face to face, almost forming 
a part of its wild legendary lore, did his own 
thought and feelings become identified with the 
scene. Here he found answering voices to his 
spirit-yearning. Here he lingered, until every 
spot with its wild traditions became familiar, 
cheering associates. Among the ruins of Roland- 
seck he loved best to wander, and repeat again 
and again the legend that consecrated the tower 
and island. 

Under such influences we shall now leave Clar- 
ence Livingston ; nor shall we meet again until 
time shall have turned the current of his heart, 
teaching him the great lesson which comes sooner 
or later to all—how to suffer less acutely, to en- 
dure more heroically ; low to conquer a hopeless 
| love, without losing that fidelity of remembrance 
which should make it the purifying influence of 
| am after life. 


Sailing from New Orleans, Clarence felt a sense 
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By Lucy Marian BLINN. 


“MAKE way for royalty!” a sovereign comes 
Robed in the proud regalia of a throne; 
The blood of kings within her frozen veins, 
A queenly heart encased in breast of stone! 


“ Room for the Queen!’ Queen of a wildwood court; 
Her throne, the fields,—her canopy, the skies; 

Her jewels, every fragrant, bright-hued flower | 
That on earth’s emerald velvet proudly lies! 


“Room for the Queen!’? She comes, but ah! how still, 
How passionless, how grandly calm her face! 

The hand that grasped the sceptre strangely cold, 
The brow uncrowned, save with Death’s regal grace! 


* Room for the Queen!” what means that sad, wild cry 
Like wail of wounded birds that hover low? 

The solemn rendering, “ Dust to kindred dust,’’ 
The prayer that 1ises like a requiem slow ? 


| “Room for the Queen!’ The forest shades are fair, 
The robin carols from each swinging bough, 
Why drag so heavily her courtiers’ feet? 
Why walks the king with shadowed cheek and brow? 


Alas! alas! a mightier King than he 

Hath claimed the wildwood sovereign for His own! 
His crown is on her brow; His signet ring 

Hath sealed this compact; she is His alone! 


Alas! alas! that royalty itself 
Must bow before a King who claims us all! 
That crown and sceptre, regal state and pride 
Must hide within the coffin and the pall! 


Alas’ alas! for royalty itself 
If this were all; this crownless, dreamless' sleep ! 
If He, the Lord of Death and King of kings, 
| Who gives our treasures, might not take and keep! 
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AUTHORS, AND THEIR 
By A. B. 


Ir the publication of memoirs, reminiscences, | 
and correspondence of literary people goes on for | 
a few years longer in the way it has done for a few | 
years past, the world will become well acquainted | 
with the ways and peculiarities, the likes and dis- 
likes, the merits and foibles of many of the indi- | 
viduals who have had the good (or ill) fortune to 
become celebrated. It may be gossip, but it is | 
supposed to be gossip of the better sort ; and if we 
like it, we certainly are in good company. The 
public take all these little details as if it had a 
right to them; but how about those who are per- 
sonally concerned? What would Miss Mitford, | 
for example, have said if she had foreseen that her 
sacrifices for her father, and his ingratitude and | 
want of appreciation and shallowness of character 
would be brought to light? Would Rogers have 
refrained from saying hateful things if he cquld | 
have seen how they would look in print? And | 
would Walter Savage Landor have shown a better 
temper if he had known how he was to be sifted ? | 
What would Wordsworth have done if he had 
been told that the stories of his little meannesses 
were to be passed down to posterity in company 
with his immortal lines on ‘‘ Revisiting Tintern 
Abbey,’’ his ‘‘ Happy Warrior,’’ and those no le 
odes and sonnets of his! And would not poor L. 
E. L. have suffered yet more deeply than she did 
if she had anticipated that after many years the 
world was to have the whole story of her disap- 
pointment, and the name of her lost lover? 

One can but wonder if these persons, and so 
many others who have had so much written about | 
them, could have been aware that observing eyes 
were on them, quick ears listening, and busy hands 
jotting down everything they did and said, and 
that one day the world would see it. In view of | 
all this, of the half truths sometimes told which 
proved worse than no truth, the ‘damning with 
faint praise’’ of some biographers, the mystifica- 
tion and comments of others and the moralizing 
over their victims, how many a man and woman 
has had cause to say, ‘‘ Deliver me from my 
friends!’’ It is convincing proof that spirits do 
not come back, that some whose | 


| their lives. 


| stances they wrote. 


WAYS OF WORKING. 
Harris. 


“bones are dust,” 
whose 


“souls are with the saints, we trust,” 


are not now tormenting those who have written 
It has undoubtedly been the fear of 
being misrepresented which has driven some men 
into writing their autobiographies. Their promi- 
nence in the world of letters was such that they 


_ knew they could not be let alone ; they felt that 
| writers of their lives would be on their track like 
| wolves, or ‘‘ere the shoes were old’’ which fol- 


lowed them to their graves, and not daring to risk 
themselves, they did it in self-preservation, while 


| others from overestimating their own importance, 


and some to benefit the race, as-individuals be- 
queath their bodies for dissection for the good of 
medical science. 

There is one thing which writers seem to have 


been almost universally willing that the public 
should know, and that is their method of work. 
As many of the names which are numbered among 
| the immortals in the republic of letters (and many 
| that are not) pass in review before us, we have op- 
| portunity to see by what patient persistence some 
of them achieved success, and under what circum- 


Young aspirants who read 
the books of famous authors are apt to think that 
they had nothing to do but imagine the story or 
poem, put it in tangible shape, find a publisher 
at once, and at once receive liberal payment; 
whereas it is not often so. Many have dragged 
along for years, perhaps under various assumed 
names, groping their way, as one might say, until 
at last they struck into the right path. Their 
success did not come in a day, or in one year, or 
many. The juvenile pieces of most of our best 
poets are hardly worth reading, except as they 
help to prove what advance has been made. They 
indicate no extraordinary ability ; the writers had 
talent or genius, and made the best use of it. The 
progress can often be traced, and there is no mys- 
tery about it. 

Mrs. Stowe says she was more than twenty years 
writing before she ever put much into print; and 
an excellent reason why she became so successful 
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was because va had enn so cine preparing to be. 
She read good authors (there was not so much | 
trash for young persons, or for any one in those 


days), acquired ease of expression, and when she | 


had something which people wanted to hear, she 
had learned an agreeable and plain way of saying 
it. Her success, pecuniary as well as otherwise, 


represented, to use her own words, ‘‘a great deal | 


of cost, study, and labor.’’ Miss Alcott, who 
suddenly became so popular, had been a writer 
for years. 
Women ;’’ but though she might have written 
that book rapidly and readily, a long course of 
study and discipline, years of culture and experi- 
ence were really in it. Hawthorne, in his ‘‘ Note 
Book,”’ 
fame was won,”’ after long trial, long waiting, en- 
deavor, and disappointments, and heart-sickness, 
the slow result of time and mental toil—a late 
though sure return for so much wear of spirit and 
brain. 

And fame did not come to Thackeray on easy 
terms. He did work as an editor at the age of 


twenty-two, and tried literary ventures of several | 
kinds, never finding the right thing, however, till 


in 1846, at thirty-five, ‘* Vanity Fair’’ 
to the world after being declined by at least one 
publisher. It is the same truth in his case as of 
the writers above named, and of so many others— 
there were years of hard labor and discipline back 
of it, the preparation for a great success. 
four famous books, ‘‘ Vanity Fair,’’ ‘* Pendennis,’’ 
‘¢ Esmond,’’ 
recompense. Carlyle, who is, or was (for his 
writing days are nearly over), a very hard worker 


and very deliberate, being fifteen years about his | 
‘¢ Life of Frederick the Great,’’ had the MS. of | 


‘Sartor Resartus’’ more than once returned to 


him, and by no means made haste toward the de- | 


sired goal. And Henry Thomas Buckle spent a 
score of years in getting ready to begin his ‘‘ His- 
tory of Civilization,’’ and then ‘‘ committed the 
result of his ten-hours-a-day labor to the press,’’ 
in the first volume, never having printed, ‘we | 
believe,’’ says his biographer, ‘‘a line till then, or 
allowing anything to interfere with the great task 
he had in hand.”’ 

Some of the best writers, whether of prose or 
verse, have written carefully after mature delibera- 
tion, according to a plan which was clearly in their 
minds before they began, and then have critically 


She made a fortunate hit in ‘* Little | 


speaks of the ‘‘dismal chamber where | 


was given | 


In the | 


and ‘‘ The Newcomes,’’ he found his | 
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finished what ae had wm on paper, going over 
|it again and again, keeping it by them a long 
time, and erasing and revising, while others have 
dashed off a story or a poem almost as by inspira- 
; tion. But in spite of what may be proved by 
these latter cases, it is the rule that good work is 
comparatively slow ; and for accuracy and finish, 
time as well as patience and culture and skill are 
needed. 

Macaulay in writing his history, first possessed 
himself of the episodes, then sketched the story, 
securing the leading ideas and epithets; and at 
this stage of proceedings his manuscript was, as 
| he said, ‘‘dashes and flourishes.’’ This rough 
| draught he wrote out with innumerable erasures 
and revisions and interlineations, and he would 
work ‘‘ only at his best.’’ His minutes from the 
| libraries he consulted were noted down in ‘‘a 
| multitude of pocket-books of every possible shape 
| and color,’’ of which ‘¢a dozen still remain.” 

There were not many days after he was fairly en- 
| gaged on the history when he was not able to 
write several pages, and he said he ‘‘ was not tied 
to time, or obliged to write for money, and did 
not want to write when the work dragged.” He 
asks, ‘‘ how can a man expect that others will be 
| amused by reading what he finds it dull to com- 

pose ?’’ and says, ‘‘ There are people who can 
| carry on twenty works at a time. . . Southey 
| would write on the ‘History of Brazil’ before 
breakfast, an ode after breakfast, then the ‘ His- 
‘tory of the Peruvian War’ till dinner, and an 
article for the ‘ Quarterly Review’ in the evening. 
| But I am of a different temper. I never work to 
| please myself until my subject has for the time 
driven every other out of my head. When I turn 
from one work to another, a good deal of time is 
lost in the transit.” 

The rapidity and versatility of Southey were 
commented upon by others besides this illustrious 
| historian. It was a matter of wonder to Landor, 
| who was an intimate friend of the former, that he 
| could keep so many things along at the same time, 

and pass from one to another in that way. The 
| facts in the case were that Southey naturally wrote 

fast (when only twenty years old completed his 
first poem, ‘‘Wat Tyler,’’ in three mornings), 
| and in his maturer life was compelled to be dili- 
| gent and make good speed in order to support so 
many persons as there were, through the careless- 
| news of others, dependent on him for their daily 





bread ; and then he had such exceeding love for 
letters that he labored on many things because his 
heart was in the work, and he hoped for a return 
at some future day, believing that he was ‘‘ plant- 
ing acorns while my cotemporaries are setting 
kidney beans.’’ Many of his poems he wrote, 
urged on and paid by Landor, who was rich as he 
was poor, and who was steadfast to him for the 
thirty or more years of their acquaintance—an 
intimacy seemingly founded on the law of oppo- 
sites, since the one was so amiable and the other 
so notably the reverse. Southey said about ‘‘The 
Curse of Kehama,’’ that if he (Landor) “likes it 
in good earnest, I will get up at six every morn- 
ing, and give two fresh hours of morning work to 
it till it is completed ;’’ and in this manner he 
accomplished it, ‘‘ borrowing hours from sleep,’’ 
and he repeatedly spoke of it afterwards as having 
been written early without any interference with 
his regular work, which went on as if he had no 
such ‘‘composition in his thoughts.’’ He minded 
nothing about interruptions when writing prose, 
but says, ‘‘ Now poetry is the only thing which I 
cannot compose if any person be present, because 
voice, gestures and eyes require a freedom which 
the sense of any human presence would restrain,’’ 
and he referred to some guest at his house who 
liked an early hour as well as he did himself, and 
who found his way into the library to the master’s 
great discomfort—by all of which it will be seen 
that Southey was very communicative about his 
habits. ; 

Landor says: ‘‘ How you can write two poems 
at a time I cannot conceive. [ could write his- 
tory and poetry; but I could not divide passions 
and affections. When I write a poem my heart 
and all my feelings are in it. I never compose a 
single verse within doors, except in bed some- 
times. I don’t know what the satirists would say 
if they knew that most of my verse sprang from a 
gatepost or a mole-hill. Many hundreds, as good 
at least as any I have written, I have forborne to 
write for want of a pencil or a dry seat.’’ Landor, 
who was such an out-of-door composer, as he 
says, wrote his first poem, which attracted notice, 
‘‘Gebir,’’ after reading ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ which 
he used to recite aloud in his “‘ solitary walks on 
the seashore, over sandy sea-coast deserts covered 
with low roses only, and thousands of nameless 
flowers and plants,’’ such as his flower-loving eye 
never failed to observe, a lonely stretch near 
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Swansea ; and he often said in after life ‘‘ that he 
was never happier than when thus writing it, and 
not exchanging twelve sentences with men.’’” He 
writes to his intimate friend about his tragedy of 
“Count Julian,’’ that ‘‘in forty hours I have 
done over one thousand lines. Little of the 
original plan is retained ; but about three thou- 
sand verses are unaltered, or nearly so; but it 
cannot be well done written with such amazing 
rapidity,’’ to which Southey replies that he had 
never done more than twelve hundred lines a 
week, and intimates that such work had cost so 
much passion and so much of the reasoning 
faculty. Landor, in continuing this expression 
of opinions and statement about habits, goes on 
to add that he ‘labored days and nights almost 
without intermission in correcting this same drama ; 
‘My hours’’ (in the composition) ‘‘ were four or 
five together, after long walks, in which I brought 
before me the various characters, the very tones 
of their voices, their forms, complexion, and step. 
In the daytime | labored, and at night unbur- 
dened my mind, shedding many tears ;’’ and he 
alludes to the fact that people laughed about Vol 
taire because he wept ‘‘ over the representation of 
his own tragedies,” and thinks he was sincere 
then if never at any other time. 

He said he wanted outward he}ps for writing 
poetry, such as he could get in the open air in his 
walks out in the sun. ‘‘ Quiet and silent nights 
are the next things needful’’ to this lover of the 
lanes and the hedge-rows, the woods and seashore. 
Then, given all these favoring conditions, he was 
able to write rapidly. His tragedy ‘‘ Andrea of 
Hungary’’ was ‘‘conceived, planned, and exe- 
cuted in thirteen days; transcribed (the worst of 
the busiuess) in six.’’ ‘‘I have weeded out and 
weeded out, and have rejected as much as you 
would furnish any friend for another piece as good 
as this.’”’ He always threw away a great deal, 
like Dr. Channing mercilessly cutting out pas- 
sage after passage, which is as trying a piece of 
self-sacrifice as most authors can be capable of. 
When he was engaged upon some of his ‘‘ Conver- 
sations,’’ at the advanced age of eighty-two, he 
says: ‘‘I write one day and correct the next, and 
some days do a little of both, studying and reject- 
ing more and more critically to make these papers 
more simple and perfect.’’ Once he lay awake at 
night thinking over Joan of Naples, having just 
read Mrs. Jameson’s biography of her, and after 
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tea on Sunday began the drama, ‘‘ and before I 
rose from my bed on Monday morning, I had 
written above a hundred and fifty verses as good 
as any I ever wrote in my life, excepting my 
‘Death of Clytemnestra.’ Of course I slept but 
little. In fact, I scarcely slept at all by night 
while the people of my brain are talking.’’ After 
he left his wife, these creatures of his imagination 
were more real than living persons to him; so that 
he was ready to be a yoice for them, and ‘‘ when- 
ever pen and ink was accessible to him, and a 
sheet of paper, he was equipped for every enter- 
prise.’’ And he was so anxious to be absolutely 
original, taking coloring from no other author’s 
thoughts, and keeping free from any influence, 
that when preparing to write on any subject, ‘‘I 
abstain a long while from every kind of reading 
lest the theme should haunt me, and some of the 
ideas take the liberty of playing with mine. Ido 
not wish the children of my brain to imitate the 
gait or learn any tricks of others.’’ 

This faculty of entering into the characters of 
his creation, as though they were actual living 
beings, was something he shared in common with 
many authors; and it was especially true of Dick- 
ens, who entered into his work with such an in- 
tensity of feeling that he laughed and wept over 
and with the people he had himself called into 
existence. He says he wound up the last page of 
the ‘*Chimes’’ with a ‘‘real, good cry.’’ He, 
too, tells of his modes of getting started in his 
work, When he was ‘full of it,’’ as he says, 
meaning ‘‘ Chuzzlewit,’’ he was up early in the 
morning, and ‘*I blazed away till last nine night, 
only stopping ten minutes for dinner. I suppose 
I wrote eight printed pages of ‘ Chuzzlewit’ yes- 
terday.’’ He does not appear to have had any so 
strong local. attachments that he was at all dis- 


composed or thrown off his bias by change of | 


place or circumstances as some are. ‘‘ One of his 
first anxieties,’’ says Forster, ‘‘ was the selection 
of aname for his book ;’’ and like Landor and 
Thackeray, he made a study of the names of his 
characters. The title he presented to himself in 
all available and some unavailable forms, and he 
could not get fairly launched until his mind was 
pretty well made up. 

Though we know far less about the great-hearted, 
tender, 
while most discriminating of satirists, the man 
without sham—we are told that his people were 





so real to him that he once pointed out to a friend 
‘*the very house in Russell Square where his im- 
aginary Sedleys lived.’’ And we have his own 
words about the ‘*‘ Newcomes,’’ where he says: 
‘*Two years ago, walking with my children in 
some pleasant fields near to Berne, in Switzer- 
land, I strayed from them into a little wood, and 
coming out of it presently told them how the story 
had been revealed to me somehow, which for three- 
and-twenty months the reader has been pleased to 
follow. As I write the last line with a rather sad 
heart, Pendennis and Laura and Ethel and Clive 
fade away into fable-land. I hardly know whether 
they are not true; whether they do not live near 
us somewhere. They were alive, and I heard 
their voices; but five minutes since was touched 
by their grief.”’ 

We get but a few glimpses of the man through 
the reminiscences of this friend and that, and he 
was not communicative about himself. He was 
delicate in his own personality, not a little inclined 
to keep shut within himself, and it was not easy 
for any one to pass the barrier of reserve behind 
which he could entrench himself; he won people 
to him in familiar, boyish ways, or kept them off, 
as he chose. But we have some intimations of 
the way in which he wrote. He worked slowly, 
and ‘‘ always in the day, not at night,’’ and when 
he was employed upon ‘‘ Esmond’”’ was “ well 
pleased if he wrote six pages in a day, and rarely 
retouched, writing always with great thought and 
habitual correctness of expression. His writing 
would of itself show this; always neat and plain, 
capable of great beauty and minuteness.’’ He 
never threw away his ideas, but worked them up 
sooner or later, and the production he had in 
hand he carried with him, so that ‘‘when a 
thought or a turn of a word struck him it was at 
once recorded.’’ A gentleman who acted as 
amanuensis while he was preparing his lectures on 
the ‘‘ Four Georges,’’ says he usually found him 
in his bed chamber, ready for business early in 
the morning, and he would dictate while walking, 
sitting, standing, lying down, often changirg his 
position, stopping perhaps to light a cigar, and 
after smoking a few minutes he would go on with 
renewed vigor. He spoke in a clear, deliberate 


| manner, was easy to follow, and ‘‘ weighed his 
keen-eyed Thackeray—most’ charitable 


words before he gave them breath.’’ When writ- 
ing himself he was continually making caricatures 
along the margin of his manuscripts; his fingers 
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could not let a pencil alone, and he often scrawled 
such figures as illustrate his books, with pen and 
ink on the sheets or on any bit of paper that came 
to hand. 

Among several points of resemblance between 
Thackeray and poor Goldsmith, it is curious that 
one of them should be this careful mental wording 
of the thoughts before putting them on paper. 
When Goldsmith was living in Green Arbor 
Court, struggling for a bare living, he wrote some 
of his histories, and so clear were his ideas that 
every paragraph was ready just as it was to stand 
before he dipped his pen in the ink; there were 
almost no erasures, and he was in the habit of 
filling out all the page, leaving no margin for 
notes. When on his History of England, he read 
Hume and others in the morning, then perhaps 
walked out into the country with a friend, and 
used his sleeping hours to write. He thought he 
could do his task better for taking time to think 
it over. While writing his poems he had a dif- 
ferent course, and was hardly seen by his friends 
for two or three months at a time. He would 
stroll about the court with paper and pencil in 
hand and take notes, as some thought occurred to 
him, making haste to put it down; in this way he 
gradually prepared his sketches for the ‘‘ Deserted 
Village’’—the hints for it having been gathered 
during many of those excursions which he so 
greatly delighted in, and when he seemed to those 
who met him strangely wrapped up in his own 
thoughts, a dreaming man sauntering about the 
fields with a book under his arm. On his poems 
he spent much labor, and those he wrote from the 
first thoughts, in lines wide enough apart to allow 
of changes. And changes he made without num- 
ber, being so fastidious that the spaces were so 
filled that scarcely an original line remained as it 
had been. ‘*The Vicar of Wakefield’’ was written 
while hiding from his creditors, and he spent his 
forenoons in his room, breakfasting on cheap food, 
and dressed shabbily; and strange to say, he was 
so doubtful about the merit of this immortal work 
that he kept the manuscript nearly two years 
before he dared risk the expense of publishing. 

Rogers, though by no means a man of genius, 
was another of the careful, deliberate writers. 
His ‘‘ Pleasures of Memory’’ he had on hand 
seventeen years, writing, rewriting, carefully ela- 
borating and finishing with unsurpassed nicety. 

And Sheridan was so exacting about his own 
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productions that he said of ‘‘The School for 
Scandal’’ that he was nineteen years ‘‘ endeavor- 
ing to satisfy my own taste in this play, and have 
not yet succeeded.’’ He was one of the tremen- 
dous workers if occasion required, and would rise 
very early, ‘‘light up a prodigious quantity of 
candles around him, and eat toasted muffins while 
he worked.’”’ 

Wordsworth lamented his own slowness, and 
talked about ‘‘the immense time it took him to 
write even the shortest copy of verses ;”’ sometimes 
he was ‘‘ whole weeks employed in shaping two or 
three lines’’ before he could suit himself ‘‘ with 
their structure, attributing much of his trouble to 
the unmanageableness of the English as a poetical 
language.’’ He complained at the same time of 
his poor pay, and also of his own handwriting ; 
‘‘my manuscripts are so ill-penned and slurred 
that they are useless to all but myself.’’ 

His neighbor, Harriet Martineau, did not be- 
lieve in all that altering and polishing, but let 
her own pages stay nearly as they were written, 
convinced that the changing and finishing de- 
stroyed all the spirit and vigor of the composi- 
tion. For thirty-five years she wrote on a flat 
table or on a blotter, or on a book held in her 
left hand before it occurred to her to ‘‘ provide 
herself with a proper desk.’’ Having remedied 
this tardy deficiency, she procured “ French paper, 
good ink, and always quills,’’ and then she was 
fully furnished with all the mechanical appliances 
needful, and went on with more energy and suc- 
cess than ever, so sure of her thought before she 
began, so accurate a thinker, so practiced in say- 
ing just the thing she wanted to say in the fit 
words, and no other and no more, that she could 
well afford to ridicule the ceremonious prepara- 
tion of Rogers, and speak of the melancholy toil 
at authorship of Carlyle. She said that in writing 
her ‘‘ History of the Peace’’ she was satisfied 
‘*with seven manuscript pages per day ;” but in 
general did not like ‘‘to fall short of ten or 
twelve,’’ and that interruption was most fatal to 
composition. ‘The dissipation of mind caused 
by interruption is worse fatigue than that of con- 
tinuous attention’’—a statement to whose truth 
many can attest. 

Byron’s method of dashing off stanza after stanza 
is well known. Shelley wrote at a white heat, all 
his mind and might and strength in the present 
work, exhausting himself mentally, emotionally 
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and physically. Scott, who talked about himself 
as if he was somebody else, and about his books as 
he would those of any other author, said, ‘* I write 
very quick; that comes from being brought up 
under an attorney.” Cowper puts on record that 
despair drove him to writing as an amusement, 
and poetry was the most agreeable amusement. 
‘*Had I not endeavored to perform my best, it 
would not have amused me at all.’? When trans- 
lating Homer this was his custom: ‘I make it a 
point to bestow my utmost attention upon it, and 
to give it all the finishing that the most scrupulous 
accuracy can command. As soon as breakfast is 
over I retire to my nutshell of a summer-house, 
which is my verse manufactory, and here I abide, 
seldom less than three hours, and not often more. 
In the afternoon I retire to it again. . . and give 
all the daylight except while taking a walk to 
Homer.”’ 

It is curious to compare his way with that of 
Theodore Parker, who could be slow or rapid as 
the case warranted ; but who said that he learned 
‘‘ that it pays to take pains with writing; to take 
care and review and cut away superfluities.’’ The 


manner in which he usually prepared a sermon is 


communicated in his own words: ‘‘ I commence 
writing it at the beginning of the week, and leave 
a page or two for Saturday night ; then, when all 
is done, and the last tear shed over it—for I sel- 
dom get through without moistening my ink a 
little in that way—I put all the signs of my week’s 
toil aside, and gird up my soul for the other duties 
of Sunday, which are also great joys.’’ Of his 
sermon on Daniel Webster, which it took him 
two and a half hours to deliver, and would have 
needed three-quarters of an hour more if he had 
preached the whole, ‘‘ At eleven o’clock Wednes- 
day not a line of it was written ; at two p.m. Satur- 
day, not a line unwritten.” ‘I can write a sermon 
that takes an hour to preach at one sitting, and not 
leave my chair; and he was willing to lend the 
same to a friend, but he would not be able to read 
it.’ ‘* I have about one thousand and one con- 
tractions, and make a dash into a sentence, and 
thus it goes. I can make it out, but I alone.’’ 
Some authors have their matter all ready in 
their heads, like William Black, who writes it by 
installments, continuing at his task till he wears 











himself out, then takes a respite and dashes off | 
the next; or have it all sketched out, begin any- | 
where, at a corner, as one might say, and fill in a | 


certain amount of space at a sitting, as Bulwer | 


did. And now and then a man can write the end 
of his story before the rest is done, which has an 
illustration in James Fenimore Cooper, who 
wrote the first volume of ‘‘ The Spy,”’ and it was 
printed and laid aside several months before the 
second was begun, and as he was about sending 
the manuscript of the second to the printer, the 
latter became alarmed, fearing there would be too 
much of it, and that it would not sell; whereupon, 
to quiet him, the author wrote the last chapter, 
had the pages fitted, and then filled in before it 
till he had written enough to occupy the space 
left. When Dr. Palfrey was preparing his History 
of New England, he grouped all the States and 
generalized from them, then put it in type to have 
one or two copies struck off, that he might correct 
from the printed page before he had it set up for 
its final shape. 

By their own word of mouth, or from credible 
eye-witnesses, we may know enough to satisfy the 
most craving curiosity concerning the habits and 
chosen ways of authors on both continents. 

Madame de Stiel sometimes wrote in bed, where 
she received her visitors, after a French fashion. 
Hans Andersen, while rambling out of doors, 
would pick up a weed, a piece of broken pottery, 
a cast-off toy, a pebble, or a faded flower, caress 
it mechanically, and talk of its little joys and sor- 
rows as if it were a living creature, and then write 
the simple narrative, putting into it all the reality 
and interest which have made such stories as 
‘The Top and Ball,’’ ‘‘ The Constant Tin Sol- 
dier,’’ and scores of others, so fascinating. 

Bulwer and D’Israeli liked luxurious surround- 
ings; but L. E. L., who had a charming boudoir, 
as it was the fashion of her day to call a lady’s 
parlor, retired for work to a meagre little closet 
of asleeping-room ; and James Montgomery lived, 
when writing some of his best things, in ‘‘ one of 
the closest and dirtiest alleys in all Sheffield.’’ 

Crabbe and Mrs. Hemans and Hawthorne found 
winter the most congenial time; and it was in 
winter that Tom Moore composed “ Lalla Rookh,”’ 
in a lonesome little house in Derbyshire, though 


| one of his favorite homes was at Sloperton, where 


he had what he called ‘‘a cottage of gentility,” 
and liked to put his fancies into rhyme while out 
walking ; but a dreaded task was the copying for 


| the press; the mechanical part was hateful to him. 


‘*T do really think,’’ he says, ‘‘ transcribing must 
be the punishment for bad poets in hell; there is 
nothing so tiresome.”’ 
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By Josig KEEN. 


THOSE who 
visit Ireland, 
and especially 
the city of 
Cork, will na- 
turally extend 
their pilgrim- 
age a little fur- 

ther to view the far-famed Blarney Castle, long 
celebrated in song and legend. 

Four centuries ago, when people were obliged 
to build strong fortifications of stone in order to 


| protect themselves against their neighbors, one 
_ Cormack McCarthy, of the royal line of Irish 


nobility, selected a site for a castle. The place 
selected was five miles from the city of Cork, a 
prominent point commanding a widely-extended 
view of the surrounding valleys and hills. Here 
in due time rose the solid walls, battlements, and 
| massive donjon tower of Blarney Castle. ‘There 
| were also the lookout tower, where a guard paced 
| to and fro, banquet rooms, and chambers entered 
| by secret passages, and dungeons hopelessly strong, 
with an underground passage of nearly a mile. 
_ And here, it is said, Cormack McCarthy and his 
| retinue lived and died, defying all enemies; and 
when the soldiers of Cromwell came to storm the 
| stronghold, they received a bath of molten lead, 
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and quickly retired; thus, without gunpowder or 
heavy cannon, the castle was made impregnable: 
It was, however, supposed to have been forfeited 
from the original owners in 1689 by Lord Clan- 
carty, and afterwards purchased by an ancestor of 
Mr. Jeffreys. 

Of the original fortress there remains only a 
large massive square tower, a sort of donjon or 
keep, covered with its vail of ivy. Time, that 
silent power which makes the hair grow gray and 
the steps of the strong become feeble,.did what 
the enemies of Blarney could not do. A window 
casement crumbled ; here and there a stone dropped 
out; the ivy grew upon the roughening walls; room 
after room was regarded as unsafe ; the family went 
into smaller quarters, and finally the floors fell 
with a crash, and Blarney Castle became a ruin, 
but a very picturesque one. 

The main tower, still standing, is about one hun- 
dred and twenty feet in height, and stands on the 
north side of a precipitous ridge of limestone rock 
rising from a deep valley. A part of its base is 
washed by a small and beautifully clear river 
called the Aw Martin. Near it are the famous 


groves of Blarney, literally a thick shrubbery of 


large laurel trees. 

Mr. Richard Alfred Milliker, a poetical lawyer 
of Cork, being struck with the amusing extrava- 
gance of some doggerel rhymes composed by an 
itinerant cobbler in favor of Castle Hyde near 
Farmoy, in which he speaks of 


“ The trout and the salmon 
A playing backgammon 
All by the banks of sweet Castle Hyde,” 


wrote, about the year 1789, ‘‘ The Groves of Blar- 
ney,’’ as a burlesque, in the same metre. In the 
following year it was heard at Cork by the late 
Mr. Matthews, a comedian, who sang it frequently 
at private parties. It was afterwards sung on the 
stage, and by none more effectively, we are told, 
than the late Tyrone Power. 
To return to the Castle. 
the Blarney stone? 


Who has not heard of 


«There is a stone there, 
That whoever kisses, 
O, he never misses 

To grow eloquent; 
*Tis he may clamber, 
To a lady’s chamber, 
Or become a member 

Of Parliament. 





A clever spouter 
He’ll sure turn out, or 
An out and outer 
To be let alone! 
Don’t hope to hinder him, 
Or to bewilder him; 
Sure he’s a pilgrim 
From the Blarney stone.” 

The tep of the tower is surrounded with a para- 
pet, breast-high. On the summit, some say, is the 
famous stone which is supposed to confer on the 
person kissing it, the peculiar property of saying 
anything by way of coaxing, compliment, or praise 
most agreeable to the hearer. 

Various are the traditions respecting the origin 
of the term blarney. The most plausible, related 
by Crofton Croker, declared that in 1602, when 
the Spaniards were exciting the Irish chieftains 
to harass the English authorities, Cormack De- 
mond M’Carthy held, among other dependencies, 
the Castle of Blarney, and had concluded an 
armistice with the Lord President on condition 
of surrendering this fort to an English garrison. 
Day after day did his lordship look for the fulfill- 
ment of this compact, while the Irish chief con- 
tinually put him off with soft promises and delusive 
delays, until at last the Lord President became the 
laughing-stock of Queen Elizabeth’s ministers, and 
Blarney talk proverbial. 

‘*In the ‘ Prout Papers’ is an ingenious attempt 
to show that the Blarney stone was originally 
brought over by a colony of Phcenicians who are 
said to have peopled that island. And indeed, 
that the inhabitants of Tyre and Carthage, who 
were long its custodians, made great use of the 
privilege, as the proverbs, Punica fides, Tyriosque 
bilingues, clearly testify ; and that a body of Car- 
thaginian adventures stole away the stone to 
Minorca, where Port Mahon was settled by the 
clan of the O’Mahoneys, and afterward, driven 
into Cork Harbor, deposited the treasure in the 
present spot, the shadiest groves of its vicinity ; 
and that the famous song, ‘The Groves of Blar- 
ney,’ instead of being an original composition, 
was translated from the Greek.’’ 

We have already given a different version as to 
the origin of the song. But, of course, among 
numerous legends handed down to us, it is often- 
times exceedingly difficult to determine which is 
really the correct one. The most popular belief, 
however, is that the stone always rested some- 
where near the summit of the tower, which, from 
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its being somewhat inaccessible, few have the | 
courage to test its virtues. 

An amusing description of this famous stone is 
given by an authentic writer. He says: ‘‘ The 
actual Blarney stone is not the one commonly 
saluted as such upon the summit of the tower, but 
is said to form part of the wall several feet below 
its representative, and only to be touched by the | 
lips by the person being held over the parapet by | 
the heels—an operation so dangerous and unplea- | 
sant as rarely to be resorted to.”’ 

Another writer says: ‘‘I will give one solution 
of the origin of the Blarney stone, which has only 
plausibility to recommend itself. Upon the bat- 
tlements of the main building, yet beneath its | 
upper story, is a stone that bears the inscription 
of the builder’s name. By the time the castle was | 
in ruins these words, time-worn and moss-grown, 
were hard to read. Some enthusiastic Irishman, 
with the love of the departed glory of his country | 
fresh in his soul, determined to read and kiss the | 
name of one of the brave defenders of the soil. 
In so doing he was obliged to suspend himself 
from the upper story by his feet, and run the risk 
of being dashed to pieces on the stones, over a 
hundred feet below. The feat was accomplished 
_in safety, and his appreciative brothers of the soil | 
ever after regarded him as invincible, and all- | 
conquering in all that he would undertake; and 
emulation of this deed has rendered the poetry 
and fame permanent.”’ 

The winding staircase leading to the top of the 
tower is said to be still perfect, and many a pil- 
grim is tempted to ascend them, if not actually | 
kiss the Blarney stone, said to impart peculiar 
suavity of speech. What is called impudence is 
also, as many of you doubtless know, supposed to 


|a right mirthful picnic among the groves,”’ 


| master of the castle in 1646. 
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be bestowed, when not naturally and nationally 
inherited, by a dip in the river Shannon, a cere- 


_ mony probably traceable to the dipping of Achilles 


in the Styx. 
Among the many pilgrimages to Blarney, none 


| has been more memorable than that ot Sir Walter 


Scott, accompanied by his daughter, Miss Edge- 
worth, and Mr. Lockhart, in 1825. ‘* They had 
says 
Lockhart, ‘and Sir Walter scrambled up to the 


| top of the castle and kissed, with due faith and 


devotion, the famous Blarney stone—one salute 
of which is said to emancipate the pilgrim from 


| all future visitation of mauvats honte.”’ 


It is believed in Ireland that ‘‘a shot from one 


| of Cromwell’s cannons loosened the stone ; but it 


is thought doubtful whether Cromwel! ‘ever visited 
Blarney ; and it was Lord Broghill who became 
However this may 
be, it has been quite currently reported that the 
castle at one time was besieged and taken by 
Cromwell and his patriots, who imprisoned the 
McCarthy and his patriots in the donjon, and 
despatched them by pouring hot lead upon their 
heads from a lofty balcony in the court-yard, 
which is still shown.”’ 

A different version, our readers will perceive, 
from the one first given, in which the McCarthys 
were supposed to'have driven away Cromwell’s 
soldiers by pouring molten lead upon them. Also 
that it was forfeited from the original owners in 
1689 by Lord Clancarty. We, however, give 
both versions as we find them. 

According to superstitious belief, the place has 
since been infected with witches, who nightly 
hold high carnival among the moss-grown cells, and 
work mystic spells upon the simple-minded folk. 
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‘*WuaT on earth are you doing here?’’ ex- | 
claims Mrs. Johnso~ in surprise, entering the half- | 
lighted parlor twenty minutes before dinner time, | 
and finding her bi scher-in-law sitting alone in the | 
semi-darkness. | 
from the store.’’ 

Mr. Algernon Johnson looks up rather guiltily, | 

VoL. XV.—15 


and stammers out that he is not feeling ‘‘ quite up 
to the mark.’’ 

‘* What is the matter ?’’ inquires the lady, solic- 
itously, yet with a vague suspicion that his excuse 


‘I didn’t know you were home | is a ruse, and that he has a purpose in coming 
| heme early and waiting in the parlor at this par- 


ticular time. ‘I hope you are not really ill.’”’ 
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‘*Oh, nothing serious,’’ returns he; ‘‘a slight 
headache, that’s all. I have had a rather busy 
time over the books’’ (he is a book keeper), 
‘‘and I am feeling the effects of it. If I have 
twenty minutes quiet, perhaps I may feel better.’’ 

‘‘ Nonsense !’’ laughing. ‘‘ Excuse me saying 
so, Algy, but I think your flirtation with the 
widow is affecting you much more than your 
struggles with the books. It is really disgraceful, 
Mr. Johnson, the way in which you are ‘carrying 
on’ with that young woman. It must have been 
after twelve o’clock before you left the parlor last 
night ; and the whole house is talking about it.’’ 

The young man looks up again. This time his 
face wears an expression of annoyance. 

‘* People in a boarding house always will talk,”’ 
he says. ‘‘I am sure I can see no harm in con- 
versing with Mrs. Lovelace; she is certainly a 
very agreeable lady.”’ 

‘*She is, Algy,’’ answers his sister-in-law, ‘‘ very 
agreeable ; and that is just the reason you ought 
to be careful. She is certainly a lady; but my 
opinion is she is a coquette, and its dangerous to 
play with fire, you know.”’ 

‘Mrs. Johnson, I thank you very much for 
your warning, but I must say it is uncalled for. I 
am quite able to take care of myself.’’ 

‘*Oh, dear me! I didn’t know it had gone 
that far, or I shouldn’t have interfered. It must 
be something really serious, with you at ‘least. 
Algy, my dear brother, I will leave you to ‘ pad- 
dle your own canoe ;’’’ with which slang phrase 
Mrs. Johnson whisks out of the room as suddenly 
as she whisked into it, leaving Mr. Algernon to 
solitudes and to headaches. 

‘‘Confound the thing!’’ he mutters. ‘‘ Why 
can’t every one tend to their own business, and 
not be continually worrying about some one else's. 
Elsie is generally very good ; but she is certainly 
taking too much interest in this affair, and its time 
I gave her a setting down. What if I do talk to 
Mrs. Lovelace more than to the old-maid boarders 
who abound here! What if I did take Mrs, Love- 
lace to church last Sunday evening! And what 
if Mrs. Lovelace and I dd sit together in the par- 
lor last night for an hour after the other boarders 
had gone to their rooms! I’m sure its nobody’s 
business. Mrs. l.ovelace is pretty, she is intelli- 
gent, she is charming. - Ruskin says it is the first 
duty of a girl to be charming. Mrs. Lovelace has 
certainly done her duty in that respect. I can 





hardly think of her as a widow; she is so young, 
so bright, and so jolly. I hope and pray she is 
not out to dinner. Confound it! why didn’t I 
think to ask her last night! If I don’t see her 
now before dinner I’ll have no opportunity, for I 
must go to the lodge to-night, and she’s never up 
when I leave in the morning; and after to-morrow 
there won’t be any seats worth having for this 
week,”’ 

There is-a sound of rustling skirts on the stair- 
way, and Mr. Johnson’s reverie comes to a sudden 
close. The next moment 

“A lovely lady, garmented in light 
From her own beauty,” 
comes into the room. Johnson is on his feet in 
an instant. . 

‘*Good-evening, Mrs. Lovelace,’’ he says, smil- 
ing very blandly, and pushing forward an arm- 
chair; ‘‘ have this seat, won’t you? You'll find it 
very comfortable.”’ 

‘Thanks, Mr. Johnson. You are very kind.’’ 

It is a deliciously sweet and clear voice, and it 
causes Mr. Johnson’s heart to beat more quickly, 
as he fancies there is a tender cadence in it for 
him that it contains for no other. He is flatter- 
ing himself that Mrs. Lovelace, if not exactly in 
love with him, admires his handsome face (he 
considers it handsome; in reality, his features lack 
refinement ; they are broad and coarse), his well- 
proportioned figure (he considers it well propor- 
tioned ; an anatomist would say his limbs are too 
short for his thick-set body, and that his whole 
appearance is clumsy), and his gentlemanly man- 
ners and witty conversation (he thinks himself 
gentlemanly and witty; though, in fact, his man- 
ners lack polish, and his conversation is not re- 
markable for brilliancy). 

Mrs. Lovelace seats herself in the proffered 
chair, and bestows on the young man one of her 
sweetest smiles. 

‘*Isn’t it rather dark here?’’ she asks. ‘I 
suppose Mrs. Jenkins doesn’t like us to use much 
gas; but | can’t abide this dull light; it gives me 
the blues. Won’t you kindly turn it up, Mr. 
Johnson ?”’ 

‘* With pleasure,’ 


replies Algernon, stretching 


his short limbs to their utmost in his endeavor to 
reach the chandelier. 

** It is rather high for you, isn’t it?’’ says Mrs. 
Lovelace. 

Mr. Johnson cannot bear his height even hinted 
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at disparagingly, and, making a final effort, he 
stands on the very tips of his toes and, turning the 
key, the gas jets blaze forth brilliantly. 

The light shows Mrs. Lovelace to be a fair lady 
of medium size, with a soft pink and white com- 
plexion, large laughing blue eyes, a nose just the 
least bit retroussé, a small kissable mouth, and with 
a dimple in her chubby chin. She is certainly not 
over twenty-three ; she may be only eighteen. 

‘*Well done! Well done !’’ she exclaims, clap- 
ping her small white hands, ‘‘ Mr. Johnson, you 
deserve credit.’’ 

‘Thank you,’’ Mr. Johnson says, bowing and 
smiling, though in his heart he feels rather an- 
noyed at the applause, ‘*I can’t see, Mrs. Love- 
lace, why chandeliers should be placed so high; can 
you?”’ 

‘*Oh yes, 7can,’’ Mrs. Lovelace returns with a 
merry twinkle in her eyes ; ‘‘ it is so that 4a// men 
will not strike their heads against them.’’ 

‘* How considerate !’’ taking a seat. 

«I’m teasing you now, am I not?’’ She. goes 
on. ‘* Well, I can’t help it Mr. Johnson. I must 
tease. But I really do so admire tall men.”’ 

‘* But tall men —’’ begins Algernon. 

‘*There now,’’ she interrupts, ‘‘I will hear 
nothing against them. I like tall men. I will 
not be persuaded not to like them. I have a will 
of my own, you know.”’ 

‘*A will of your own!’’ repeats the young man, 
‘*T am so glad you told me. Indeed I should 
never have known it. You do not appear at all 
self-willed. Iam afraid you do yourself an injus- 
tice, Mrs. Lovelace.”’ 

‘*You do not know me yet, Mr. Johnson. I 
have a will, I can assure you ; and I am proud of it.” 

‘*T hope you are not strong-minded.”’ 

**Only on this point.”’ 

The timepiece on the mantel indicates twenty 
minutes after six ; at half-past promptly the dinner- 
bell will send its summons pealing through the 
house. 

**Mrs. Lovelace,’’ says Mr. Johnson, having 
come to the conclusion that it is about time to 
broach the subject for which he devised this meet- 
ing, ‘* have you heard Gerster yet ?”’ 

‘*O dear no,’’ returns she, gayly, *‘I have not ; 
and, to tell the truth, I’m rather ashamed to say 
Ihaven’t. Every one asks me that now; and I 
have just made up my mind that I w// hear her. 
I told you IL had a will of my own.” 





“[ should be very happy,”’ twisting his head on 
one side and assuming what he thinks to be a 
seductive smile, ‘‘ to accompany you at any time.”’ 

‘‘ Thank you, Mr. Johnson ; youare very kind.”’ 

‘‘ Would Friday evening be convenient ?’’ asks 
he. 

‘‘T can think of nothing at present that will 
prevent me going ; but,’’ she continues, while 

‘* Smiles 

Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 

And love to live in dimples sleek,” 
overspread her fair face, ‘‘something may occur, 
and then I shall be unable to go. I will accept 
your invitation on the condition that you allow 
me the privilege of taking a notion to stay at 
home at the last minute. You must remember my 
will.”’ 

Algernon’s heart is glad. He willingly accepts 
the terms. 

‘*Tt will be such a pleasure to have your com- 
pany that I have no objection to accepting the 
cunditions,’’ he says. ‘* The little uncertainty 
will make the enjoyment of your society—should 
nothing occur, which I trust there will not—all 
the greater,’’ and having delivered himself of this 
roundabout, vague sentence, which he considers 
very gallant, he gives his head a final shake, ex- 
hibits his uneven teeth for the twentieth time in 
the last ten minutes and sits gozing at the lovely 
widow, his eyes seeming to 

“* Devour her, o’er and o’er, with vast delight.” 

There is the-sound of a key in the front door, 
and the next moment two gentlemen boarders 
coming into the parlor, break up the /é/e-a-téte. 


On the morning following, Mr. Johnson happens 
to be the first at the breakfast-table. He is seated 
near Mrs. Jenkins, who, in all the glory of a black 
alpaca dress and gray finger puffs, is asking him 
whether he will have beesteak or fried fish. 

‘* Steak, it you please,’’ he answers, glancing at 
the headings of the leading articles in the morning 
paper which he holds before him. 

** You are down early this morning, Mr. John- 
son,’’ says the landlady, handing him his plate, 
‘*and you did not retire until late either.’’ 

Mr. Johnson looks at the row of chairs on either 
side of the table, which, draped with a snowy 
cloth, extends the entire length of the long dreary 
dining-room. 

‘*] am number one, to-day, am I?’’ he says, as 





a 


- — chine paper down beside his siete wl helps | 
himself to a hot roll. ‘* We’re rather busy at the 
store at present, and its necessary that I start 
early.’’ 

‘¢T’m afraid Mrs. Lovelace came at a bad time, 
then; you don’t get much sleep.”’ 

Algernon wishes Mrs. Jenkins would not trouble 
herself about him; but as she has mentioned Mrs. 
Lovelace he determines to find out what she knows 
about her. 

‘¢Ono,”’ he continues ; ‘* her being here makes 
no difference whatever ; I scarcely ever go to bed 
before twelve. By the by, Mrs. Jenkins, isn’t Mrs. 
Lovelace rather a young widow ?”’ 

**T don’t know. She may be older than she 
looks.’’ 

‘*T sometimes have my doubts whether it is Mrs. 
or Miss.”’ 

‘You need not have. I can tell you she had a 
husband when I last met her.” 

‘‘She had ?’’ with some curiosity. 
know her husband, Mrs. Jenkins ?’’ 

‘Yes; I was slightly acquainted with him,’’ 
and the landlady’s face shows evidences of sup- 
pressed mirth. 

‘‘Would you mind telling me what he was 
like ?”’ 

‘¢ He was rather handsome, I believe; dark— 
yes, now I recollect, he was quite dark.’’ 

*€ An old man ?”’ 

‘¢No, not at all old. Probably three or four 
years older than his wife ; certainly not more.’ 

‘¢ Ah! Do you know anything about his death? 
How it occurred, and how long ago ?”’ 

‘*T know nothing of that?’’ replies Mrs. Jen- 
kins, and then adds, rather sharply, so sharply 
that Mr. Johnson blushes crimsonly, ‘* You seem 
very much interested. I hope, Mr. Johnson, you 
are not thinking of taking his place.’’ 

Algernon laughs lightly. 

‘* Not very seriously, Mrs. Jenkins,’’ he says, 
and then the aitie — 


‘Did you 


Three mathe hee hone given to ii past since 
Mr. Algernon Johnson first met Mrs. Lovelace. 
In those twenty-one days the gentleman has not 
been idle. From the evening on which he re- 
ceived the introduction up to the present he has 
been using his best endeavors to win the lady’s 
affections. He has taken her to the opera, to the 
theatre, to-concerts, and to church ; he has spent 
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his hesiie oumed money lavishly, and has had the 
satisfaction of hearing her say she is being very 
agreeably entertained ; but that is all. Never yet 
has he been able to get from her one word that he 
could construe into meaning that she has for him 
the least affection. Nevertheless, he attributes this 
to shyness, though he must admit to himself that 
the widow does not appear to be so shy as to war- 
rant this conclusion. He cannot understand her 
object in continually reminding him that she has 
a “will of her own.’’ Though he has been told 
of this over and over again, he has not yet had any 
evidence of such being the case. She has always 
accepted his arrangements for her pleasure without 
even a suggestion, never once showing herself to 
be the self-willed creature she seems to wish him 
to believe she is. Mr. Johnson is certainly fasci- 
nated ; he cannot remember ever having met a 
person who seemed so eminently suited to be his 
wife ; and at the end of the three weeks’ acquaint- 
ance he has about made up his mind to declare his 
passion. Uncertain as he is of how his suit will be 
received, he resolves to delay no longer. 

‘* Anything is better than suspetse,’’ he says to 
himself, when, on coming into the parlor at ten 
o’clock, he finds Mrs. Lovelace sitting alone at 
the piano, idly running her fingers over the keys. 
She wheels around on the stool as he comes in, 
and greets him with a smile. 

‘*T feel so happy to-night, Mr. Johnson,’’ she 
says, as he walks over to her and stands leaning 
on the piano. ‘‘I am just as happy as I can be.”’ 

‘* Are you?’’ he replies. “What a pity we 
cannot all be happy.’”’ 

‘* But we all should be happy. 
Mr. Johnson ?” 

She has turned about again now, and is looking 
up at him, while she rests one arm on the key- 
boards. Her appearance does not belie her words; 
her eyes are bright and laughing, her cheeks are 
flushed, and her lips are even fuller and redder 
than usual. If the young man standing at her 
side has ever had any doubts of her being beauti- 
ful, they must now be entirely obliterated. He 
considers her the perfect woman. 

**No one ever was so lovely,’’ he says to him- 
self, ‘no one ever will be lovelier.’’ ‘ No,’’ he 
says aloud, ‘‘I am not happy, Mrs. Lovelace, 
though I suppose I should be, looking on such 
beauty as is now before me.’’ 

‘* There you are, Mr. Johnson, always flattering 


Are not you, 





ment? Indeed, you surpass the French in gal- 
lantry.”’ 

**T should like to pay you a greater compliment 
than I have ever yet had the pleasure of paying 
any one,’’ he says, seriously, still gazing intently 
at her. 

‘* Now, let me tell you,”’ 
ously, ‘don’t be too complimentary, or I won’t 
answer for the consequences. Remember, always 
remember, Mr. Johnson, that I have a will of my 
own. If I say I won’t have any compliments, I 
won’t,”’ 

“Your will doesn’t frighten me in the least 
now,’’ he replies, intent upon making his declara 
tion. 


consequences what they may ; but I hope and trust | 


they will be such as to make me as happy as you 
say you are, and as you seem to be.”’ 


‘¢ Beware ! beware !’’ hums Mrs. Lovelace, touch- | 


ing the notes on the piano. 

The other words of the old song come to Mr. 

Johnson’s mind: 
“ Trust her not, 
She’s fooling thee; she fooling thee !” 

Is it a warning? he thinks; can she mean this 
as a hint to him not to go too far, not to make a 
fool of hirnself. Whether or not it isso meant, 
he does not heed it. Headlong he dives into the 
speech he has for days been turning over in his 
mind. 

‘* Have you not seen, Mrs. Lovelace,’’ he says, 
passionately, laying his hand over and clasping 
hers, which still rests on the ivory keys, ‘‘ that I 
am in love with you? Could you not tell from 
my behavior, from my conversation, that I was 
trying to win you? Won’t you’’— 

‘*But, Mr. Johnson,’’ exclaims the widow, 
smiling at his excitement, ‘‘I would much rather 
you would not say what you were going to. Haven’t 
I warned you? You donot yet understand me, I 
fear. I tell you, I have a will of my own, and I 
mean it.’’ 


‘*Mrs. Lovelace,’’ the young man goes on, not | 


caring in the least for her warning, ‘‘I have heard 


so much about your will that it has lost all its ter- | 


rors, I don’t care if you are a shrew, I must tell 
you that I love you, and that I want you to be my 
wife.”’ 

It is over. If he has not exactly asked her to 
be his, he has made her acquainted with his wishes. 
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me. Can’t you talk without paying me a compli- | He has certainly committed himself. Mrs. Love- 


she puts in, mischiev- | 


**T shall pay you the compliment, be the | 
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| 


lace hears him passively. 
“No discomposure stirs her features.” 
| She gently draws her hand from his clasp, and 
| looks up at him with a pitying smile. 

‘*You are very kind, Mr. Johnson,’’ she says, 
This is her 
She uses it when she is offered a chair; 
| she uses it when she is given a man’slove. ‘‘ You 

are very kind. I appreciate your compliment ; 
but it is out of the question that I accept. A 
woman with such a will as I have cannot marry.’’ 

‘*But I do not mind your will,’’ pleads the 
| young man, earnestly. ‘‘I have no doubt you 
exaggerated it. I know you are as amiable as 
|can be. Your will is only a myth.”’ 

‘*A myth!’’ she exclaims; ‘‘my will is no 
myth. No, Mr. Johnson, as much as I admire 
| you asa gentleman, I could not think of marry- 
|ing you. Indeed, there is a law that forbids my ° 
| marrying at all—a law which states quite plainly 
| that any woman with a will of her own shall not 

marry.”’ 
| “T beg your pardon,”’ exclaims Johnson, an- 
| noyed that his love should be thus made a joke of ; 
| ©] don’t know much about law, but I know there 
| is no such law as that.”’ 
| But I assure you there is,” replies the lady, 
| her eyes snapping nervously as she glances first at 

the man before her, and then at the clock on the 

mantel shelf. Even as she speaks there is a most 
| vigorous pull at the door-bell. She is on her feet 
| in an instant, and out in the hall before Johnson 
| can think what she is about to do. He is won- 
dering what it all means. Why she should thus 
| 
| 


|as she has said fifty times before. 
formula. 


rudely leave him at a moment which to him is the 
most important of his life, he cannot imagine. 
Is she the proper person to tend the door? Is it 
not something extraordinary for her to be thus ex- 
cited? These thoughts run through his brain in 
/an instant. Then he hears her merry laugh, and 
with it comes the deep tones of a man’s voice. 
The next moment, and Mrs. Lovelace, her face 
wreathed in smiles, leads into the parlor a gentle- 
man, tall, dark and handsome, and goes with him 
straight to where Mr. Johnson, puzzled, bewild- 
ered, amazed, is stupidly standing in the very 
| spot where she left him. 
‘¢ Mr. Johnson,"’ she says, smiling her sweetest, 
‘* let me present to you my husband, who has just 
| returned from England. Perhaps you will better 
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understand my words of a few moments ago, better 
understand what I have been telling you for weeks, 
when I say that Mr. Lovelace’s name is William, 
and that I consider him a Wid/ of my own.”’ 

The next morning there is a gentle knock at 
Mr. Johnson’s bed-room door. He has just given 
the finishing touches to his hair preparatory to | 
descending to look for Mrs. Jenkins, and to in- 
form her that he has decided to change his place | 
of abode. He is rather surprised that any one | 
should wish to see him thus early, and hastily 


puiling on his coat. he proceeds to open the door. | 


It is his sister-in-law, who, with face enshrouded | 


in sympathy, trips quietly in, and seats herself on 
one side of the tumbled bed. | 

‘I’ve sneaked up here to have a chat with you | 
before you go to breakfast,’’ she says, in a low tone. | 

‘* But I’m not going to breakfast,’’ answers he, 

* standing with his hands in his pockets and looking 
very determined. ‘‘I wouldn’t go into that din- | 
ing-room again for any amount of money. After | 
the fool l’’— 

‘*There, there,’’ interrupts the lady, ‘‘don’t 
say a word. I know all about it.’’ 

**You do? Yes, of course; I knew you would. 
Everybody has heard it by this time. I won’t 
stay in the house a minute longer than I can help. | 
I don’t care to be the laughing-stock of fifteen | 
boarders. Yes, Elsie, I’m off immediately.”” 

“*Don’t talk so loudly; you’ll waken the folks in 
the next room, and I don’t wish to have any one 
know I’m paying you such an early visit.’’ 

Algernon lowers his voice. 

**Well,’’ he says, beginning to walk up and 
down the room, ‘‘ what is the chat to be about ?”’ 

‘*T want to tell you,’’ replies Mrs. Johnson, 
‘*all about this little hoax. To begin with, you 
remember I warned. you of this widow, as we 
thought she was, but you wouldn’t heed my warn- 
ing.” | 

‘*Don’t throw that up tome. Its bad enough | 
without it. I admit I have been a fool.’’ 

‘All right, then, Algy. 





I won’t mention the | 
warning ; but last night Mrs. Jenkins came to me | 


and told me all about it. I don’t know how it | 
happened, but I took Mrs. Lovelace to be a widow | 
when she first came here—I suppose it was because | 
she wears mourning—and I told you she was such. 


| arrival. 
| saying it had passed quarantine, and so she was in 


| when you made your proposal. 


| Somehow Mrs. Jenkins heard it, and she told Mrs, 
' Lovelace that we understood her to be a widow, 


-and Mrs. Lovelace thought it would be a capital 
| idea to pretend to be one. 
_ know, and lively, and she thought it fine fun.”’ 


She is young, you 


**It was no fun for me,’’ puts in the young 
man. 

‘You might have guessed she was only flirting. 
Any one with half an eye could have seen that.’’ 

‘*But I hadn’t even quarter of an eye. I was 
in love ; and love is blind.’’ 

‘* Poor fellow !”’ 

‘*Don’t make fun of me,’’ exclaims he, stopping 
in his walk. ‘Elsie, you don’t know how bad I 
feel over this.’’ 

‘*T’m sure you must feel awfully. It puts you 
in a terribly awkward position; but then, Algy, 
you are not as bad off as you might be, for she has 
promised faithfully not to mention it to a soul, 
and Mrs. Jenkins has done the same. Mr. Love- 
lace knows nothing at all about it. I hear he was 
rather surprised at your confused manner when he 
was introduced to you, and at your hurry to get 
out of the room; but really he does not know of 
the flirtation, and you may rest assured his wife 
will not tell him, for they say he is exceedingly 
jealous. He is Mrs. Jenkins’s nephew, and has 
been abroad for several months, something about 
the estate of an uncle, who died some time ago, 
and for whom Mrs. Lovelace is in mourning. He 
returns, I hear, with quite a legacy. Mrs. Love- 
lace has been looking for him for three weeks, 
ever since she came here. Yesterday she received 
a letter, saying by what steamer he was coming, 
and finding the steamer was due, she left instruc- 
tions at the telegraph office to notify her of its 
She got the telegraph just after dinner, 


the parlor awaiting the appearance of her lord 
Now you know 
all about it. Surely you will not think of going 
away. You can’t afford to leave such a good 
boarding-house on this account.”’ 

‘*No money would pay me to stay,”’ he says, 
resolutely, taking up his overcoat and putting it 
on. ‘*I am bent on going, Elsie. In this case, 
Z have a will of my own.”’ 

An hour later Mr. Johnson has gone. 

Mrs Jenkins has lost a boarder. 
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Ebenezer Cobb, at the age of 107, quaintly 
remarked, “It is not often that men die at my 
age."’ Who and what was Ebenezer Cobb? 

Patchogue, N. Y. E. O. S. 


Ebenezer Cobb was born in Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
March 22d, 1694, and was ten years contemporary with 
Peregrine White, of Marshfield, the first son.of New Eng- 
land, who was born on board the Mayflower in Cape Cod 
harbor, November, 1620. He died at Kingston, December 
8th, 1801, aged 107 years. It is said of him that he was 
temperate throughout life, and declared in his last year that 
he had the same attachment to life as ever. Apprehending 
the close of his life to be approaching, he shrewdly replied 
to some one who made a remark upon his expected dissolu- 
tion, “ It is very rarely that persons of my age die.”” The 
quotation of our correspondent therefore admits of a correc- 
tion, 

Centenarian Necrology.—With this num- 
ber we conclude Mr. Lyman H. Bagg’s valuable 
and interesting articles on centenarians, in which 
he has brought before our readers some well-sifted 
facts, and related some telling points in the life 
and character of the happy individuals who have 
attained to the age of fivescore years. 


A Group OF AGED WoMEN. 


Mrs. Martha Frizzell Morey, who died at Stratford, New 
Hampshire, in March, 1878, in the house where she had 
lived more than half a century, celebrated her centennial 
birthday there in April, 1876, surrounded by three genera- 
tions of her descendants, who had assembled from half a 
dozen different States. A native of Gill, Massachusetts, 
married at twenty-five, she lived with her husband 70 years, 
and bore him eight children, of whem a majority still sur- 
vive. Her mother, Patty Bartlett Frizzell, lived to the age 
of 101. Mrs. Abigail Lovering, who died last May at 
Oxford, Maine, was present at the State fair on her 1ooth 
birthday, September Ist, 1876, showing people how to knit 
and spin, and her living descend nts were said at that time 
to number 161, representing four generations. She joined 
the Congregational Church, May 27th, 1877. Mrs. Phebe 
Hazard, who died at Montpelier, Vermont, last October, 
celebrated her 1ooth birthday the previous April, when her 
portrait was published in Harper's Weekly. ‘Though blind 
for fifteen years, her health had generally been good. Mrs. 
Mary Anp Birch, who died at Newtown, Connecticut, the 
same month, had a sermon preached in honor of her 1ooth 
birthday, Sunday, November 1Igth, 1877, and a munth later 
was given a public dinner at the village hotel. She left 144 
descendants, and her faculties were almost unimpaired. 
Mrs. Desire Gregory, who died at Danbury, Connecticut, 
January 17th, celebrated her 100th birthday there last 





August. Mrs, Fry, who died that month, at South Albion, 
New York, as a result of breaking her hip at Oswego a few 
weeks before, was born September roth, 1770, and had 
often been mentioned in the papers. She remembered 
sleeping in the woods with scouting parties who were in 
pursuit of Indians during the Revolutionary war; was a 
persistent tobacco user, and weighed but go pounds. 

Mrs. Lucy Nichols, who died at Waterbury, Connecticut, 
last January, celebrated her 1ooth birthday there February 
17th, 1877. Born at Hamden, Connecticut, married at 21, 
she had nine children, and survived all save a son in whose 
house she died, and a daughter residing in Ohio, whom she 
visited there 65 years ago. ‘She was always of a fretful 
and fault-finding disposition, and never entered a railway 
car.” Mrs, Susanna Clark, who died at North Sharon, 
Maine, on the 16th of last May, celebrated her 102d birth- 
day December Ist, 1877. Mrs. Phebe Haley, who died 
last August at North Pownal, Vermont, aged 105, lived 
seventy-three years with her husband, who died at the age 
of go, and bore him fourteen children, of whom three sons 
of fourscore outlived her. ‘‘ Though she was of a gentle and 
religious disposition, her husband and sons were of violent 
temper and addicted to strong drink from their youth up.” 
Mrs. Sarah Patton, who died at Montreal in October, 1877, 
celebrated her rotst birthday at Chester, New Hampshire, in 
June, 1875, and was then described as well. and active, 
She had been for some time known as the oldest woman in 
Rockingham County. Mrs. Elizabeth Allen, who died at 
Charleston, Rhode Island, in November, 1877, was born 
June 22d, 1772, at Volunton, Connecticut, the daughter of 
Jonathan and Mary Gates, who died before she was ten 
years old; and her husband, Abraham Allen, whom she 
married in 1795, died in 1836. The deaths of thirty-four 
other venerable widows can merely be catalogued in their 
order, with hittle ar no remark: At Orrington, Maine, April 
18th, 1877, Mrs. Ruth M. Freeman, aged 99 years, 9 
months; at Wiltonville, Connecticut, May 22d, Mrs. Nancy 
Child, 101 years, 1 month, 6 days, for sixty years a resident 
of the village, with her son Waldo, aged 72; at Nantucket, 
July 3, Mrs. Mary Nevins, 100; at Albany, July 4, Mrs. 
Hannah Coon, 101, whose descendants comprised 61 grand- 
children and more than 200 great grandchildren; at Phila- 
delphia, July 6, Mrs. Susan Hagues, 105; at South Law- 
rence, Massachusetts, July 29, Mrs. R. Bradley, 105 years, 
Io months; at Ripley, Ohio, August 17, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Thomas, 106; at St. Joseph’s Home, this city, October 10, 
Martha Morris, 100; at Duxbury, Vermont, November 2, 
Catherine Ryan, 100; at New Haven, Connecticut, Novem- 
ber 9, Mrs. Margaret Bannon, 102; at Pierrepont, New 
York, about November 15, Mrs. Mary B. G. Tanner, 1o1 
years, 11 months, a direct descendant of King Henry VIII.; 
at Charlotte, North Carolina, November 17, Mrs. Margaret 
Gray, 116; at Stephentown, New York, December 15, Mrs, 
Abigail Bennett, 100 years, 2 months; at Clinton, Maine, 
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January 17, 1878, Mrs Roxanna Foss, 99; at Mansfield, 
Massachusetts, about January 10, Mrs. Polly Sherman, 102, 
widow of Captain Asa Sherman, who died a few years before, 
aged 97; at the Samaritan Home for the Aged, this city, 
April 28, Sophia C. Thompson, 101 ; at Exeter, New Hamp- 
shire, about May 10, Mrs. Mehitabel Smith, 100; at Altoona, 
Pennsylvania, about May 20, Mrs. Margaret Cohill, 105; at 
Philadelphia (520 South 2oth street), June 1, Mrs. Rachel 
Cruger, 102 years, 5 months, a native of Berks County, 
whose eyes were closed by a daughter of 82; at Brooklyn 
(16 Schemerhorn street), about June 1, Margaret Skillman 
Cumberson, 101 years, 5 months, 19 days; at Billerica, 
Massachusetts, about July 1, Mrs. Mary Hildrith Champrey, 
100, who lost her second husband nearly 50 years before; at 
Sterling, Massachusetts, July 20, Mrs. M. Mahan, 100; at 
Knowlton, New Jersey, July 26, Mrs. Mary Bartholomew, 
105; at Butler, Pennsylvania, about August 20, Martha Rus- 
sell, 103; at Lowell, Massachusetts in October, Mrs. True- 
land, 103; near Atlanta, Georgia, in October, a white 
woman (name not reported), 103; at Bloomington, Indiana, 
in November, Mrs. Nancy Slocumb, 103; at Alton, New 
Hampshire, in January, 1879, Mrs. Patience Avery, 100; at 
Graniteville, South Carolina, January 26, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Leopard, 107, who was able to read her Bible, without spec- 
tacles the Sunday before she died; at Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, February 2, Mrs. Mary Cuddy, 104 years, 8 months; 
at the Uxbridge, Massachusetts, almshouse, March 14, Mrs. 
Polly Kempton, 102; at ‘'amworth, New Hampshire, about 
March 18, Mrs. Judith Beede, 102. All the foregoing are 
believed to have been widows, though in the case of a few 
names the “ Mrs.’’ is not definitely given by the record; but 
there still remain to be named, four centenarian maids: Miss 
Betsy Jones, of Royalton, Vermont, who was born March 6, 
1777, and died May 2, 1877: Miss Clara Andrews, who died at 
Southington, Connecticut, November 2, 1877, aged 99 years, 
6 months; Miss Margaret Higley, who died at South Canaan, 
Connecticut, last August, also in her 1rooth year (her mother 
died at 102 and her grandmother at 100); and Miss Sophia 
Kemper, who died January 21, at the residence of her 
nephew, Colonel T. R. Sitgreaves, Spring Garden street, 
Easton, Pennsylvania, in her 102d year, “ possessed of a 
clear memory and unimpaired intellect up to the time of her 
death.” 


SoME ANCIENT IRISH. 


William Moan, who died in this city (360 West Sixteenth 
street), April 30, 1878, said that he was 105 years old, that 
his father died at 106 and his grandfather at 116. His wife, 
aged 103, survived, possessed of good eyesight, jet-black 
hair, and sufficient strength to attend to the usual household 
duties. He wasa British soldier in the war with France, 
remembered Robert Emmet and the events of ’ 98, and came 
to America at the age of 80. Michael Connors, born at 
Limerick, in March, 1766, went to Cincinnati a dozen years 
ago, and died there early last summer, leaving eight children. 
Timothy Cronin, who died at Cheshire, Massachusetts, on 
the 8th of August, 1789, asserted that the records of Liscool 
parish, County Cork, would prove that he was born there 
March 2, 1774. Timothy Murphy, aged 104, died at Os- 
good, Indiana, October 14, 1877; John Hawkins, lacking 25 





days of 105 years, at Melrose, Massachusetts, June 2, 1877; 
John O’Brien, aged 100, at the poorhouse, in Springfield, Ver- 
mont, the same month; —Gillan, aged 107, at Attleboro 
Massachusetts, May 15, 1877; —Carrigan, aged 105 years, 7 
months, in this city, about the beginning of 1878; John 
McGee, a Boston laborer, aged 109 years, 9 months, in 
February, 1878; Thomas Johnson, aged 106, gardener to 
Colonel Battersby, and son of a man who died at I15, at 
County Meath, in February, 1878; Michael Heffernan, aged 
105 years, 9 months, one of the survivors of Vinegar Hall, 
at Kilmalloch, April 16, 1878. John McLaren, who died at 
Jersey, Ontario, in May, 1877, aged I10 years, II months, 
was a Scotchman by birth; and perhaps the same should be 
said of two other Canadians: Joseph Marshall, who died at 
Welland in January, 1878, aged 105, and Jeremiah Buckley, 
aged 107, who died at the residence of his son, at Hamil- 
ton, on the 16th of June following. 

The Irish women may be catalogued even more briefly. 
Of the nine belonging to this city, Mrs. Rosa Brady died 
May 4, 1877, at 528 West Forty-eighth street, aged 103; Mrs. 
Ann Henry, June 26, at 152 Elizabeth street, aged 105; Mrs. 
Mary Birmingham, January 25, 1878, at 239 East Eightieth 
street, aged 100; Mrs. Ellen Howard, February 5, aged 
100; Catherine Hayer, March 5, at the almshouse on Black- 
well’s Island, aged 104; Mrs. Mary Curtin, in November, 
aged 100; Mary Davis, in May, aged 104; Eliza Reilly, 
January 9, 1879, in a hovel in the rear of 152 East Thirty- 
ninth street, aged 106 (she was a beggar and died alone, 
*Clutching a paper of tobacco, her favorite poison for 70 
years);"? and Annie Scully, January 29, 1879, at the Home 
for the Aged, at 179 East Seventieth street, aged 102. Mrs. 
Crowley, aged 107, died December 2, 1877, at Boston’s 
Home of Little Sisters. Mrs. Conners, who lacked only a 
few months of 100 years, died at Thompsonville, Connec- 
ticut, in January, 1878. Mrs. Ellen Kennedy, aged 106, 
died at Chicago, March 6. Mrs. Mayent McEllier,. aged 
118 years, 10 months, died at Montreal, February 10, leav- 
ing two daughters aged 83 and 78, four grandchildren, twen- 
ty-three great-grandchildren, and one great-great-grandchild 
aged 10. Mrs, Catherine Fleet, aged 10g, died at Ecum 
Secum, Nova Scotia, in April; and Mrs. Evans, aged 104, 
at St. Sylvestre, Quebec, about the middle of last June. 
Two Montreal centenarians, not of Irish birth, were Mrs. 
Marie Anna Duperon, who died February 9, 1878, aged 111, 
and Mrs. Margaret Parker Watson, who died last June. 
Both possessed all their faculties to the end, and the last 
named left 115 descendants. Mrs. Elizabeth Reuter, a na- 
tive of Luxemburg, whose celebration of her rroth birth- 
day, Christmas, 1875, at Baltimore, attracted general atten- 
tion, died there last January, of dropsy. At Cincinnati, a 
few days earlier, died Mrs. Angla Podesta Oneta, an Italian, 
aged 109 years and one day. Married at twenty, she had 
eight children, all of whom survive, the youngest being 
a man of 58, resident in Cincinnati. Mrs. Mary Pardo 
Sanchez, who died at Brooklyn, on the 13th of last Novem- 
ber, aged 110 years, § months and 16 days, was a native of 
Malaga, Spain, and the thirtieth child of her mother, who 
bore 16 boys and 14 girls. She was married at the age of 
37, lost her sight at 90 and recovered it at 97, the year after 
‘reaching America, so that in her later years she could see 
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better than her daughter, Mrs. Mesea, at whose*house (83 | 


Middagh street) she died. Donna Eulalia Perez de Guilen, 


of San Gabriel Mission, California, whose descendants quar- | 


reled in 1876 in regard to the question of exhibiting her at 
the Centennial, died on the 8th of last June, at the age 
of 143. 


ANTIQUATED AFRICANS. 


At the head of the list may be named Robert Robertson, 
who died at Sumterville, Florida, at the opening of the 
present year, aged 120. Tradition says that he was brought 
there in 1778 by aslave-trader, whose cargo was landed near 
St. Augustine. He was the father of ten children, the fifth 
of whom, at the age of 74, was with Colonel Hanson, at the 
capture of Osceola. Henry Johnson, or Jackson, who died 
at Sing Sing prison, May 3, 1877, insisted that his years were 
103, though when he received his life sentence for burglary, 
in March, 1854, he gave his age as 75. The Wor/d devoted 
a column to his history at the time of his demise. Hiram 
Hyde, aged 104, died at Norwich, Connecticut, the same 
month; Elias Renfroe, aged 113, at Cape Giradeau, Mis- 
souri, and John Jean Pierre, aged 120, at Bayou Du Large, 
Louisiana, in March 1878; a Georgian, name unknown, 
aged 103, last October; a South Carolian, name unknown, 
aged 110, last December, who left a widow of 100, a son of 


tive of Virginia, at Allegheny, Pennsylvania, on the 3d of 
April. Of the negro women, first mention may be made of 
Mrs. Catherine Jarvis, who died at Digby, Nova Scotia, in 
February, 1878, aged 110, having been carried thither by a 
loyalist who fled from the United States in 1782. Phebe 
Coleman, aged 119, died at Chicago, the previous month, in 
consequence of falling down stairs. Margaret Logan, who 


115, was born a slave in the Taylor family of that place, 
and lived with five generations of them. Sisters of 105 and 
112 years died a short time before her, and a son of 80 sur- 
vived. Sarah Kemp, better known as “ Aunt Sally,” aged 
100, a former slave in the Dubois family, was found dead, 


July 25, 1877, at Rocky Hollow, Staten Island; “ Aunt | 
Dinah,” aged 111, died at Nashville, last May; “ Aunt So- | 


phy,’ aged 100, a former slave, died at Hanover, New 
Hampshire, on the 12th of last September; and Mrs. Hen- 
rietta Brown, aged 107, died at Providence, Rhode Island, 


at about the same period. Patience Banks, aged 106, died | 


at Jackson, Michigan, April 8, 1878, surrounded by her 
great-grandchildren. Jemima Jackson, aged 114, died at 


thirteen children. She was a native of Baltimore, and was 
set free by Nathaniel Watts in 1816. Ruthy Ann Price, 
aged 107 years, 8 days, died at Baltimore, June 9, having 
been three times married, and leaving behind 155 descen- 
dants. Mrs. Margaret Francis, aged 103, died the same 
month in Coonier alley, Newark. Mrs. Elizabeth Thomp- 
son, aged 104, who died at 222 Delancey street, this city, 
November 17, from the effects of being run into by a 
baker’s wagon, was born near Jamaica, Long Island, always 
led a very industrious life, and left many descendants. 
Mention may finally be made of Keneonaqua, an Ottawa 


squaw, aged 120, who died at Allegan, Michigan, May 7, 


1878, and was believed to be the oldest representative of her 
race in America, 


DISTINGUISHED FOREIGNERS. 


Within a few days of the opening of 1878, died at Mu- 
nich, in his rooth year, Lieutenant-General von Kunst, who 
entered the army in 1793, and served in several campaigns 
before the present century began. At Trieste, a few weeks 
later, died Anton Miklancie, who was born April 10, 1764, 
and whose funeral attracted an immense concourse of his 
fellow-citizens. At Gelnhausen, Hesse, there died, early in 
the summer, a peasant of very humble circumstances, name 
not reported, who fought at Wilhelmstahl under Prince 
Frederick, of Brunswick, and whose age was believed to be 
148 years. He left two sons, very old men, 16 grand-chil- 
dren, and 48 great-grandchildren. John Hutton, who died 


, at Mayfield, near Manchester, England, about the 1st of 


August last, was born August 18, 1777, married December 
7, 1797, and had a son who fought at Waterloo. Entering 


| the service of Hoyle & Sons, calico printers, October 15, 


1789, he was on the pay-roll of that firm for eighty success- 
ive years. His centennial birthday celebration attracted 
four generations of his descendants, including four John 
Huttons. Somewhat similar is the record of George Mor- 


_ gan, who was born of Welsh parents, at Bristol, September 
80 and a grandson of 50; Frank Whelts, aged 116, a na- 


19, 1770, and died at Streatham, England, in August, 1878, 
for the books of his establishment in Longacre (London), 
prove that in 1795 he established himself in that city asa 


| coach builder, and continued in that business till his death. 


His father lived to be 98. 
On April 3, 1876, was celebrated the rooth birthday of 
Rev. Dr. James Ingram, the Free Kirk minister of the 


| northernmost parish in the British Isles (Unst, one of the 
died at Marlboro, New Jersey, at about the same time, aged | 


Shetland group), the record of whose ordination in 1803 
appears in the Edinburgh A/manac. He died March 3, 
1879, in the house where four generations of Ingrams have 
lived. His father died at the age of 100, his grandfather at 
105; and his eldest son, a venerable clergyman who survives 
him, is said to possess a vigor indicative of an equal lon- 
gevity. Mrs. Charlotte Bonham, a lady of independent 
means, residing at Cinder Hill, Chaley, near Lewes, Eng- 
land, died in October, 1877, aged 102, leaving a daughter of 
85 and several great-great-grandchildren, ‘“ She enjoyed good 
health till near her end, and was respected for her kindness 
and generosity to the poor.’”’ Mrs. Benbow, another well- 
to-do English lady, who retained full possession of her fac- 


| ulties, died last June at Leamington, aged 104. At about 
York, Pennsylvania, April 18, leaving behind six of her | 


the same time, Mrs. Elizabeth Bowey, aged 103, died at 
Birmingham (104 Heneage street), leaving behind a son 
of 80. Early in June also, at Falmouth, England, died Mrs. 
Ann Sedgmond, aged 100; and at the end of the month 
died Mrs. Frances Nott, of St. Ann’s, Cornwall, whose age 
(registered) was 100 years, 10 months. In July, Mrs. Sarah 
Ann Good, aged 103, died at Woodbridge, Suffolk, leaving 
behind a husband, Jonathan, aged 92, to whom she had 
been married 69 years. Late in February, 1878, “ the oldest 
inhabitant of Broglie, France, aged 140 years, 8 months, 
died while smoking his pipe ;” and about the middle of the 
previous summer, * the King of Gaboon in Africa,” died in 
his tooth year. The event seems to have happened none 
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too soon; for the eldest son, Adande, on succeeding to the | each 6; Maine and Illinois, each 5; Ohio and Maryland, 


throne, “dismissed the hundred women of his father’s | 


each 4; Rhode Island and Michigan, each 3; Indiana, 


harem, liberated fifty slaves, and abolished the custom of | Tennessee and South Carolina, each 2; Delaware, North 
| Carolina, Florida, Louisiana, Missouri, Iowa and California, 


sacrificing human beings at religious rites.’’ 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY. - 


Of the 161 centenarians mentioned in this list as having 
died within the last two years, 96 were women and 65 were 
men. 


| each 1. 


In respect to birth, 29 were Irish, 25 negro, 8 


| English, 7 Canadian, 5 German, 2 Scotch, 2 Spanish, 1 


The 29 who died outside the limits of the United | 


States were distributed as follows: Canada, 11; England, | 


8; Nova Scotia, 3; Ireland and Germany, each 2; Scot- 
land, France, Austria,and Africa, each 1. 
died here were distributed as follows: New York, 29; 
Massachusetts, 17; Connecticut, 12; Pennsylvania, 11; 
Georgia, 7; New Hampshire, Vermont, and New Jersey, 


The 132 who | 


French, 1 Italian, and 1 Indian; and the remaining 82 
were presumably white natives of the United States, the 
men numbering 27 and the women 54. It will be observed 
of these 82 that they make just about half of the whole num- 
ber mentioned, and that the women are just twice as numer- 
ous asthe men. A reasonable presumption in favor of the 
alleged longevity may be said to exist in fully half the cases 
recorded, while in at least a fifth of this half the claims 
seem fully demonstrated. None of the men, and only four 
of the women are definitely designated as unmarried. 
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Choosing a Wife.—Hitherto I have in my articles | 


generalized; I now wish to say a word upon different points 
pertaining to the building up of a household. 
to intimate some considerations essential to its well-being, 
and asa prelude will give to the man, as the custom is, a 
certain preference in the matter of mating, or choosing a 
companion, 


A marrying man should be one who has a manly protec- 


| tiveness about him; who enjoys the enjoyment of others; 


I wish now | 


who will go out of his way to promote the well-being of 


| others; who has an eye for order; likes to shut a door, mend 


| standpoint. 


It is not every man that begins to cast about for a wife | 


that is fit to fill the relation of husband. 
gent women are not so ready to marry as in times past. 


They rather choose to earn money and spend it in their own 


In our age intelli- | 


a hinge, and drive a nail upon occasion; is church-going, 
because of example, and discreet of tongue from a like 
Indeed, the character should be a prophecy of 
the family man, sober, somewhat painstaking, fond of com- 
panionship of children, and society in general; with a pride 


| in ancestry, heir-looms, and respectability. 
They are more ambitious, more independent, more unwilling | 
to “play second fiddle’ in the orchestra of the world. | 


way, than have it doled out, perhaps unwillingly, by the 


hands of another. 


They are growing less susceptible and | 


less sentimental—above all things they repel the idea of | 


subordination, the. Bible to the contrary notwithstanding. 
These considerations give rise to sericus impediments to the 
man that would take a wife unto himself. 


** Whistle, and I’ll come to thee, my love,’’ 


will not do, whistle he never so cunningly; the woman 


The marrying man is not brilliant, but he is very sensible. 
He cannot afford to be light or frivolous; the bachelor may 
be both, and to oblige a friend may offer as Benedict did: 
“To go now, on the slightest errand to the Antipodes, 
that you can devise to send me on; I will fetch you a tooth- 
picker now from the farthest inch of Asia; bring you the 


| length of Prestor John’s foot; fetch you a hair of the great 


Cham’s beard; do you any embassage to the Pigmies.” 
This does not comport with the character of a family man, 


| who by marriage is debarred from “ great enterprises,’’ and 
| . . 
| must rather covet an even way in lowly vales, in preference to 


now calculates consequences, and no longer falls like an | 


over-ripe plum into the mouth, so that a manly man will 


development. 


for him first to consider his own fitness for the relation of 
husband, He should look well to himself, and ascertain 


the honors and fatigues and “ galivantings’”’ of the bachelor. 
Above all things, the man that would marry must estimate 


| woman at her best; at the utmost purity, even to idealism. 
find himself restricted in many ways, and much by what the | 


ages have put in his way, by the progress of evolution or | 


Whatever may be his knowledge of the world, he must be 
uncorrupted by it, Many a man has demoralized and cor- 


| rupted his younger companion in the shape of a wile, by 
Before Coelebs starts in search of a wife, it would be well | 


detailing to her the practices and immoralities of a society 


| which he once frequented. 


whether his character be not essentially that of a bachelor | 
rather than a Benedict, and’to whom a looker-on might say, | 


‘IT hope you have no intent to turn husband!” 


society, but with a substratum of selfishness incompatible 
with that self-abnegation essential to the cordial helpfulness 
required in a family man, who must not be too positive in 
trifles, nor too self-assertive in ordinary unessentials, 


“Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.’’ 


He that would be the founder of a family should winnow 


| all the chambers of his soul, that he may be sure that noth- 
He may be good and pleasant and companionable in | 


| and soul, from disease and vice. 


ing unwholesome be harbored there. He must be free, body 
A consumptive, a scrofu- 


| lous man, should not marry. There is no end to the miseries 
| that may be entailed upon a household by the proclivities to 
| corruption engendered by disease. 
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Beauty of person does not weigh so much with a woman 
as it does with a man; still women are affected by it, and it 
is well for a man to be somewhat comely, as it much en- 
hances the royalty of manliness. 

Queen Elizabeth certainly at one time entertained the 
idea of a marriage with the Duke of Anjou, and instructed 
her ambassador Walsingham accordingly. The Prince had 
lately recovered from the small-pox, and she bade him ob- 
serve the condition of the royal suitor, ‘and see whether he 
retained so much of his good looks as that a woman could 
fix her affections upon him.” -I give this fact in the expe- 
rience of the great spinster to show that women do not con- 
temn “ good looks’ in the marriage relation, though love 
being a royal giver, will sometimes endow the poorest there- 
with. 

A man must marry a fortune, or bring at least a compe- 
tance to the relation. A marriage of interest does not 
necessarily presuppose the absence of affection; a profound 
friendship may exist also, which the old essayest and keen 
observer Montaigne, thought the best basis of marriage. 
At any rate, absolute poverty on both sides should be con- 
sidered an insuperable barrier; for expenses augment rather 
than diminish in the relation of marriage; and however in- 
tense may be the passion of love, it is no match for poverty, 
whose cold grip is sure to paralyze him. More than this, in 


our day men and women have little of the spirit of the self- 
sacrificing martyr; and when sore beset with discomfort 
and insufficiency, scanty larders, cold chimneys, and beg- 
garly raiment, are apt to disrupt the relation altogether, and 


by any means. 

Supposing the man mentally, morally and personally 
adapted to marriage, a competence secured, he is now in a 
condition to choose a wife. 

Nature strives, struggles for the beautiful, which is her 
end and aim; her very heart is pained at multitudinous de- 
fects in human beings. Crooked in mind and body, they 
shame her efforts to win them to harmony. “Open thou 
mine eyes that I may behold wondrous things out of thy 
law,” should be the prayer of all of us. 

Only handsome men and women ought to marry—those 
that have a mens sana in corpore sano. As we 'ecome 
more civilized, handsome men and women, highly developed 
morally, harmonious in intellect, and suave in manner, truly 
adapted to marriage as the highest expression of a true 
humanity, will be treated with distinguished honor in the 
world. They will be considered as public benefactors, 
foreshadowing the beautiful period yet to come, when men 
shall consort with infinite harmonies, and all that mars the 
finer sense shall disappear. 

At present there are vast numbers representing an ar- 
rested development, and if not absolutely monsters, so mis- 
shapen bodily and mentally that they are morally forbidden 
to propagate their kind; let them be honest, hearty old 
maids and bachelors, coining money, and helping on good 
wholesome ideas as best they may. 

I would say then a man should marry a comely woman, 
free from personal defects; for a pretty woman being better 
satisfied with herself, is less exposed to the ugly vices of 
jealousy and envy and uncharitableness. It takes less to 
please her than when she is at odds with herself. Good 





looks are likely also to go with good health, and this last is 
needful to a certain courage and cheeriness essential in a 
household. 

It is better to marry a full-sized woman than a little one, 
for the meanness of stature is apt to be repeated in the 
character. A certain roundness of contour; a composure 
and self-poise devoid of heaviness and sluggishness; an 
elastic buoyancy ; a bright, uppish look, indicating more of 
pride than vanity; a clear, open eye, and pure, childlike 
smile; hands and feet well proportioned, not too small, are 
outlines easily discriminated, and constitute a safe, reliable 
character. One that will be cheerful at home, where her 
duty is; who will not make mountains of molehills, and 
who knows how to devise ways and means to make others 
happy and content about her—a jewel indeed of ‘inestima- 
ble worth in a household will be such a girl. 

By no means marry any deformity. If congenital, it is 
sure to be repeated in the offspring, and in time it will be 
revolting to a healthful, esthetic mind. I knew a young 
clergyman who was greatly attached to an estimable girl, to 
whom he was about to be married, when a wise friend told 
him of a mis-shapen foot, a birth heritage of the girl, and 
which she ought in candor to have revealed before affianc- 
ing herself to any man. Learning this fact, the young man, 
after many painful scruples, broke off the engagement, 
greatly to the displeasure of the young lady’s family, and 
some detriment to himself in a professional point of view; 
one old divine asking him “if the soul of his wife was 
lodged in her foot,” forgetting that a man does not marry an 
invisible essence, but its palpable representative in a sub- 
stantial body. 

The young man was a§suredly in the right. Dickens, 
who will hereafter be better estimated as a teacher, gives us, 
in the ‘‘ Old Curiosity Shop,’’ a pleasant picure of simple, 
unaffected goodness in the Abel family ; but he tells of the 
father hobbling along with club foot, full of kindly greet- 
ings, followed by his son, his very counterpart, even to the 
club foot, which is a drawback to the picture. 

Beware of those thin-cheeked, blue veined, narrow- 
chested girls so much admired by sentimental writers, unless 
you would transform what should be a cheery household 
into a hospital. These unfortunate girls have the seeds of 
consumption in their veins, and will bring you nothing but 
sorrow. Beside this, disease may excite our pity and our 
sympathy, allied as it sometimes is to almost heavenly shades 
of character, but it should not be conjoined to the marriage 
relation, Indeed, to a person of sound mind and healthful 
physique it is always repugnant. All disease carries with it 
an offensive effluvia detrimental to the health of others, and 
distasteful to a delicate sense. Health is the sine gua non 
in marriage. 

Do not marry a girl with thin lips and a glib tongue. She 
may be quite taking in the flush of youth, piquant and amus- 
ing, while all is smooth and prosperous, and you rather tied 
to her apron-strings; but woe to you when adversity comes ; 
she has the characteristics of a shrew, and it will take a 
sturdy Petruchio to manage her— 

‘* As peremptory, as she proud-minded. 

Neither should a man marry one of the sentimental, die- 

away women, who gaze at the moon and talk about affinities 
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—these are not only dangerous morally, but are apt to de- 
generate into invalids, whe take pride in their little aches 
and pains, sit all day in easy chairs and lounge on sofas, 
and become a sort of family forlornity, or something worse. 
These contrive to get up an ill-used look, and abuse their 
husbands on the sly. They generally live long the more to 
torment him. 

Do not marry a girl who dresses like a fine lady and 
thrums the piano in the parlor while her mother works in 
the kitchen, for this implies a cold selfishness that argues ill 
for a family man. 

It is not wise to marry a woman whose religious opinions 
differ from your own, nor a different nationality. Neither 
of these may seem of much consequence at first, but in the 
long run they tell fearfully on the well-being of a household. 
There will be a lack of sympathy that will increase year by 
year. 

By no means let a man marry a woman of genius. Such 
fine porcelain is not for everyday use. Scarcely should a 
man of genius ally himself to genius; and no other man, 
unless he be of the largest, most generous, most manful 
characteristics, should make the perilous experiment. He 
will become a cipher himself, “the husband of Mrs. Such- 


a-one,” and this is not well in a family, where a man should 


be royally placed. Browning, a robust, wholesome man of 
power, was a fit husband for the sensitive Elizabeth Barrett, 
and William and Mary Howitt were harmoniously mated ; 
but the multitudes of men and women who are mismated in 
this way prove the rule. 

The man who marries a woman of genius with the design 


of making her a househotd drudge, a mere appendage to | 


his own importance, does her a great wrong, and is guilty 
of meanness and unmanly injustice, and sooner or later she 
will die, or rise up in rebellion against him, 

Let a man choose 

‘A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food ; 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, kisses, tears, and smiles.”’ 

These lines, from being often quoted, have become trite, 
but there is none the less a tender beautiful philosophy un- 
derlying them. 

While a man should not presumptuously, and with a poor, 
weak vanity select a genius to be the presiding goddess of 
his establishment, let him beware lest he go to the other 
extreme and marry a flat or a simpleton. Scientific and 
literary men often do this in the hope of a let-up to much 
thinking, but they are sure to find an imbecile harder to 
manage than a woman of intellect and culture. 

«‘There is no incompatibility like the incompatibility of 
mind and character,’? Dickens has said, and his “ Child- 
wife,” with her prettiness and childishness and limitations 
and unreasonableness, is an example, to say nothing of his 
own sad experience. ; 

The voice (not in singing) is a great indicator of charac- 
ter. Swedenborg says “ the angels know the state of a man 
by his voice.” Beware of those high, sharp tones of voice, 
as well as of the too low, hesitating kind; the first belong to 
a shrew, and the last to cunning and deceit. 

Above all things, let a man look for candor in choosing a 
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wife, a candor that rejects falsehood in any shape; that will 
own up to the truth at any peril; that contemns all trick and 
evasion, for without this a man has no security in his house- 
hold, no certainty as to its status. White-handed truth is a 
power as well as a grace. 

Cheerfulness of temper is better than all the wit in the 
world, and a certain tenderness more felt than expressed, 
shown by care of pets, perhaps, should be essential in a 
wife. 

Purity, instinct in thought and action, an all-pervading 
cleanliness, an intelligence to appreciate what is noble and 
good, and discriminate shams, wil] round out a lovable and 
estimable character. Sound health and a clear judgment 
will insure a wholesome household and a woman to preside 
over it, to whom affection is instinctive and duty the law of 
life. E. O. S. 


Rest and Repair.—It may be safely assumed that those 
have been mistaken who suppose that physiological rest 
consists in inaction, and that repair goes on during quies- 
cence. Nutrition, and therefore repair, is the Concomitant 
of exercise. Appetite is one thing; the power to digest 
food another. A man may feel ravenous, and consume 
large quantities of material containing the elements of nutri- 
tion, but be unable to appropriate the supply furnished, or 
| in other words, to nourish himself. It is so with rest. 
| Mere inaction may be secured without rest, and idleness 
| without the restoration of energy. The faculty of recovery 
; and recuperation after exercise is in direct proportion to the 
| vitality of the organ rested. This faculty is not to be called 
| into action by inactivity. It follows that the relief and re- 
covery from what is improperly called “ overwork,’ cannot 
be obtained by simply going away for a change, or by indul- 
gence in idleness. A new form of exercise is necessary, 
| and the mode of action chosen should be one that supplies 
| moderate exercise to the very part of the system which it is 

required to rest and restore. Health-seekers often err in 
| trying to recover their powers by simple diversions of 
energy. It is a popular error to suppose that when the brain 
is overworked the muscular system should be exercised by 
way of counteraction. The part itself must be worked so as 
to stimulate the faculty of nutrition; but it should be set to 
fresh work which will incite the same powers to act in a 
new direction. 





Preserving Flowers and Fruit.—Fruit and flowers 
may be preserved from decay and fading by immersing 
them in a solution of gum arabic and water two or three 
times, waiting a sufficient time between each immersion to 
allow the gum to dry. This process covers the surface of 
the fruit with a thin coating of the gum, which is entirely 
impervious to the air, and thus prevents the decay of the 
fruit or the withering of the flower. Roses thus preserved 
have all the beauty of freshly plucked ones, though they 
have been separated from the parent stem for many months. 
To insure success in experiments of this kind it should be 
borne in mind that the whole surface must be completely 
| covered; for if the air only gets entrance at a pin-hole, the 

In preserving specimens of fruit par 





| labor will all be lost. 
ticular care should be taken to cover the stem, end and all, 
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the stem, and then sink it slowly in the solution, which 
should not be so strong as to leave a particle of the gum 
undissolved. The gum is so perfectly transparent that you 
can with difficulty detect its presence except by the touch. 


Here we have another simple method of fixing the fleeting 
beauty of Nature. 


Belgians and their Beer.—Belgium prides herself on 
her beer, for at her late industrial exhibition not less than 84 


If England has her ale, Germany her bock and salvator, it 
is in Belgium only that the true and perfect lambic can be 
found. There is an antiquity about Belgian beer which is 
worthy of notice, for as early as 1137 there were five wind- 
mills, one of them belonging to the Duke of Brabrant, that 
ground malt. In the fifteenth century Brussels beer had a 





sels beer-drinkers are centred on lambic, a sparkling, heady 
beer; on mars, a milder tipple, and a mixture, faro by name, 
combining the qualities of the other two. <A characteristic 
of Belgian beer is its wonderful cheapness. With the ex- 
ception of the lambic, the retail price of an imperial pint of 
beer is about from 2 to 2% cents. With the double attrac- 
tion of cheapness and excellence, it is not astonishing that 
Belgium drinks up every year not Jess than 11,000,000 hec- 
tolitres, or 24,288,7c0 gallons. With what pride, then, do 


| the inhabitants of that little kingdom point to the fact that 
distinct taps were offered to the consideration of the experts. | 


every man, woman and child imbibes per annum 280 impe- 
rial pints. In defence of their beer, the philanthropic 
Belgians call it “the poor man’s bread,” and insist that its 
beneficent action on the human economy is triple. By the 


| presence of glucose, dextrine and alcohol it produces warmth; 


| 


by its albuminous products it repairs waste, and by its min- 


| eral quality, notably the phosphates, it gives bone and brain. 


famous reputation, and was called, according to the quality, | One thing that beer does for Belgium is to pour a great deal 
waeghbaert, hoppe, coyte or cuyte, roet bier(red beer), and | 


zwart bier (black beer). To-day, save the cuyte, all these 
varieties of beer are unknown, and the delights of the Brus- 


of money into the state coffers, for the trifling duty imposed 
on the breweries produces every year something between 
14, 000,000 and 16,000,000 francs. 
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Report of Examinations of Schools in Norfolk County, | 


Massachusetts. By GrorGE A. WALTON. Soston: 

Lee & Shepard. 

In a pamphlet of 167 pages, Mr. Walton has given us the 
results of a thorough investigation into the actual condition 
of about twenty-four towns in a section of Massachusetts. 
He shows in a remarkably clear manner the average stand- 
ing and capacities of the pupils by specimen copies of their 
work and fac-similes of handwriting. While the tests in 
reading, writing and arithmetic convince us strongly as to 


the attainments and ability of the pupils, we cannot fail to | 


look upon the results. as a satisfactory criterion of the merits 
and shortcomings of the teaching staff. Unfortunately, there 
is little in this book that reflects favorably upon the teachers. 


It strengthens us in the opinion that we have previously had | 


reason to entertain—that education in our common, as in 
our private, schools, is too closely confined to text books, 
and that instead of the scholar being taught to reason from 
well-digested elementary principles, or the objects of his 
daily experience, his memory is loaded with facts of little 
use, because soon forgotten. No teacher can well glance at 
this book without being convinced that there is vast room 
for improvement in the method of dealing with the young 
mind. It is to be hoped that so valuable and truly instruc- 


who are interested in educational matters, and that it will 


Circulars of Information of the Bureau of Education. 
No. 2. Washington, D. C., 1880. 
Unfortunately, such a pamphlet as the above, though often 
highly interesting and instructive, is seldom seen or read by 


teachers, or even sufficiently brought before the notice of 


| those concerned in the important educational topics of which 
| it treats, This last issue contains some papers by men of 


well-known experience on such subjects as are at present of 
pressing interest. Professor L. A. Butterfield furnishes us 
with a description of Bell’s visible speech, and its applica- 
tion, as a means of acquiring a ready mastery of pronuncia- 
tion in any language, of removing lisping and similar defects 
of speech, of facilitating missionary work and the instruction 
of deaf mutes. The system is quickly learned, and wher- 
ever it has been adopted has produced astonishing results. 
Another paper of the highest interest to us all, and specially 
deserving the study of social scientists, is one devoted to the 
part the State ought to take in the treatment of dependent 
children. The writer maintains that our indifference in 
making sufficient provision for the future welfare of the 
children of the poor is simply an encouragement to pauper- 
ism and crime; and, as if to persuade his readers of the 


| valuable work that can be done by well-directed energy, he 
, gives a full account of the State public school of Michigan, 


the only one of its kind where indigent and neglected chil- 
dren are trained to lives of usefulness and uprightness. The 
rest of the pamphlet is filled up with matter of equal interest 


| to educators and school officials, and we would greatly wish 
tive a pamphlet as this will find its way into the hands of all | 


that such as possess a copy might be the means of circulating 


| its contents to a degree commensurate with its high import- 
arouse some effort in the direction of supplying our schools | 


with only properly-trained and thoroughly-qualified teachers, | 


ance. 


Clorinda ; or, the Rise and Reign of His Excellency 
Rougon. By EmiLe Zora. Fhiladeldelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers. 

Our associations of the moral conceptions of Zola’s works 
are so intensely unfavorable that one might well be excused 
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for forming a hasty judgment upon the character of any 
forthcoming book from the pen of that realist. The above 
novel, as a vivid sketch of Napoleon the Third’s Court, and of 
the moral and political corruption and extravagance of the 
Second French Empire, may be admirably portrayed; but 
we doubt whether such features in themselves are likely to 
be taken into consideration by the class of people who read 
the series of which “ Clorinda” is thus far the most favor- 
able specimen. The minutiz of detail in character-draw- 
ing and descriptive life and scenery is wonderfully powerful, 
yet cannot appeal to the sympathies of pure-minded people. 
Morbidly curious and low-minded readers may find gratifi- 
cation in the immoral Clorinda, or in the unprincipled 
Rougon and his adherents; but we should be sorry to feel 
that our young people must be forced to read any of Zola’s 
works either for recreation or for understanding the epoch 
which he endeavors to depict. 


American Newspaper Directory. Mew York: George 

P. Rowell & Co. 

We have before us a very neatly-bound and well-printed 
work, which shows most careful preparation both in the 
kind of information given and in the extraordinary accuracy 
with which details of the circulation, standing, and character 
of the various newspapers and periodicals in the country are 
collected together. It must certainly prove an invaluable 


companion in the office and in the study, to the editor, the 
politician, and the merchant; and few that have even glanced 


through the pages of the Directory can fail to be convinced 
that the publishers have satisfactorily supplied a want which 
has long been felt. 


If there are any of our readers who are not familiar with 
Mr. John Addington Symond’s “ Sketches and Studies in 
Southern Europe,’’ we could not do better than advise 
them to read this recent work of that very pleasing writer. 
The style is smooth and flowing, the thoughts, ideas, and 
impressions are clothed in rich, poetical language that may 
well bear comparison with the best English of any writer at 
the present day. Asa specimen of his charming style,-we 
give the following extract descriptive of that smiling town 
of the Riviera—San Remo: 

“ At first sight, by the side of Mentone, San Remo is sadly 
prosaic. There are the barracks and the syndic’s halls; the 
Jesuits’ school crowded with boys and girls; the shops for 
clothes, confectionery, and trinkets ; and the piazza, with its 
fountain and tasselled planes, and flowery chestnut trees, a 
mass of greenery. Under these trees the idlers lounge, boys 
play at leap-frog, men at bowls. 

“ Lastly, there is the port—the mole running out into the 
sea, the quay planted with plane trees, and the fishing-boats, 
by which San Remo is connected with the naval glory of 
the past; with the Riviera that gave birth to Columbus; 
with the Liguria that the Dorsas ruled; with the great name 
of Genoa. The port is empty enough now; but from the 
pier you look back on San Remo and its circling hills, a 
jeweled town set in illimitable olive grayness. The qnay 
seems also to be the cattle market. There the small buff 
cows. of North Italy repose after their long voyage or 





march, kneeling on the sandy gronnd or rubbing their 
sides against-the wooden cross awry with age and shorn of 
all its symbols. Lambs frisk among the boats; impudent 
kids nibble the drooping ears of patient mules. Hinds in 
white jackets and knee-breeches made of skin, lead shaggy 
rams and fiercely-bearded goats, ready to butt at every bark- 
ing dog, and always seeking opportunities of flight. Farm- 
ers and parish priests in black petticoats feel the cattle and 
dispute about the price, or whet their bargains with a 
draught of wine. Meanwhile the nets are brought on 
shore glittering with the fry of sardines, which are cooked 
like white-bait, with cuttlefish—amorphous objects stretch- 
ing shiny feelers on the hot, dry sand—and prickly purple 
eggs of the sea-urchin. Women go about their labor through 
the throng, some carrying stones upon their heads, or un- 
loading boats and bearing planks of wood in single file, two 
marching side by side beneath one load of lime, others 
scarcely visible under a stack of oats, another with her baby 
in its cradle fast asleep.’’ 


Mommsen’s Library.—We have recently heard of the 
total destruction of Professor Mommsen’s library, at Berlin, 
and apart from the serious loss such a misfortune must in- 
volve to the world of letters, we cannot but reflect with 
heartfelt sympathy upon the sad feelings that the venerable 
historian of Rome must have himself experienced as he 
stood by and witnessed the flames rapidly devour the result 
of years and years’ care and profound study. His library 
contained forty thousand volumes, and though not so large 
as some other private libraries in Germany—as, for instance, 
that of the Prince von Oettingen, at Wallerstein, in Bavaria, 
which contains over one hundred thousand volumes—it was 
exceptionally rich in rare editions, and comprised a most 
valuable collection of works bearing upon the subject which 
Mommsen had made his life-study. It is a pleasing fact to 
know that a movement in England, and to a certain extent 
in this country, has been made toward making some appre- 
ciative compensation for the pitiable condition in which his 
terrible loss has left the great German jurist and historian. 


Art in Furniture.—The faults committed in the furnish- 
ing of a house arise from a complication of causes, such as 
superfluity of money, coupled with lack of taste, the desire 
of ostentation, with the consequent impatience of mere 
honest comfort and quietude. Sometimes errors are run 
into simply from thoughtlessness or haste, or from misplaced 
faith in an infatuated friend or an infallible clique, Asa 
possible safeguard against such mishaps, it may be well to 
give a little consideration to elementary principles, such as 
the following’: Furniture must be useful before it aspires to 
be ornamental; utility must underlie beauty; construction 
must sustain and justify ornament. A chair, however at- 
tractive to the eye, becomes a snare if it breaks down under 
the weight of the sitter; and a bed, however regal in its 
adornings, is a delusion if it mara night’s rest. In other 
words, furniture must be framed for strength, capacity, mo- 
bility; the design must be adapted to the use, to the propor- 
tions of the human figure, and to the material employed, 
whether wood, metal, or textile fabric. 
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In Scotland there are narrow open ditches which are | 


called sheep drains. A man was riding a donkey across a 
sheep pasture, but when the animal came to a sheep drain 
he would not go over it. So the man rode him back a short 


Humor.—Humor is essentially the expression of a per- 


| sonal idiosyncrasy, and a man is a humorist just because the 


distance, turned him round and applied the whip, thinking | 


of course, that the donkey, when going at the top of his 
speed, would jump the drain before he knew it. 
so. When the donkey got to the drain he stopped all of a 
sudden, and the man went over Mr. Neddy’s head. No 
sooner had he touched the ground, than he got up, and 
looking the beast straight in the face, he said, ‘‘ Verra weel 
pitched; but then, hoe are yaun tae get ower yersel’ ?” 


‘“‘ How is this—thirty-two francs for such a lunch ?” cries a 
customer to a waiter in a restaurant. The proprietor of the 
establishment comes up, looks at the man, and says, in a 
severe tone, to the waiter, “ Antonio, you should have seen 
whether his overcoat was worth enough to pay the bill.” 


Clergyman (to newly-wedded pair): “The marriage 
state imposes various duties. The husband must protect 
the wife, while the wife must follow the husband whereso- 
ever he goes.” Bride: ‘ Lor’, sir, can’t that be altered in 
our case? My husband is going to be a letter-carrier.”” 


When you see a man take off his hat to you it is a sign 
that he respects you.. But when he is seen divesting himself 
of his coat you can make up your mind that he intends you 
shall respect him. 


An amusing story is told of Rowland Hill. One evening 
he was preaching, when a shower came on, and his chapel 
was filled with devotees. With that peculiar sarcastic in- 
tonation which none could assume so successfully as him- 
self, he quietly remarked: “ My brethren, 1 have often 
heard that religion can be made a cloak, but this is the first 
occasion on which I ever knew it could be converted into 
an umbrella.” 


Epigram on a schoolmaster who was born without a 
right hand ; 


“Though of the right hand Nature has bereft thee, 
Right well thou writest with the hand that’s left thee.” 


Anecdote of Goldsmith.—Goldsmith was always plain 


in his appearance; but when a boy, and immediately after a | with a triumphant air, “ it’s the very same fish, sir.” 


severe attack of small-pox, he was particularly ugly. When 
he was about seven years old a fiddler, who passed for a 
wit, happened to be playing to some company in Mrs. Gold- 
smith’s house. During a pause in one of the square dances, 


little Oliver surprised the party by jumping up suddenly and | 


dancing around the room. Struck with the grotesque ap- 


But not | 


tragic and the comic elements of life present themselves to 
his mind in new and unexpected combinations. The objects 
of other men’s reverence strike him from the ludicrous point 
of view, and he sees something attractive in the things they 
affect to despise. It is his function to strip off the common- 


| places by which we have tacitly agreed to cover over our 





doubts and misgivings, and to explode empty pretences by 
the touch of a vigorous originality; and therefore it is that 
the great mass of mankind are apt to look upon humor of 
the stronger flavor with suspicion. They suspect the humor- 
ist, not without reason, of laughing at their beards. They 
can enjoy the mere buffoonery which comes from high spirits 
combined with thoughtlessness. And they can fairly appre- 
ciate the gentle humor of Addison, or Goldsmith, or Charles 
Lamb, where the kindliness of his intention is so obvious 
that the irony is felt to be harmless. As soon as the humor- 
ist begins to be more pungent, and the laughter to be edged 
with scorn and indignation, good, quiet people, who do not 
like to be shocked, begin to draw back. © 


| A High House.—A French ambassador, who was a very 
tall man, received an appointment to the court of James I. 


After his introduction, the king asked Lord Bacon what he 
thought of him. ‘ He appears,”’ said the philosopher, “like 
a very high house, the upper story of which is generally 
worst finished.” 


A brewer being drowned in his own vat, the witty Jekyll 
is reported to have said that the verdict of the coroner’s jury 
should be, “ Found floating on his watery bier.’ 


A young lady who is studying, lately wrote to her parents 
that she was invited to a déjenetir the day before, and was 
going toa fete champétre the next day. The professor of 
the college was surprised to receive a despatch from the 
‘old man” a day or two after saying, “If you don’t keep 
my daughter away from these menageries and side shows, I 
will come down and see what ails her.” 


‘¢ Mrs. Caddy,” said Twinkle to the landlady at break- 


| fast the other morning, “ Mrs. Caddy, this shad isn’t as good 


pearance of the ill-favored child, the fiddler exclaimed, | 
“ ZEsop!”” and the company burst into laughter, when Oliver | : d ‘ 
| inquired of the gentleman if he had entertained his proposi- 
| tion. “ Ho,” replied the other, “‘ but your proposition enter- 


turned to them with a smile, and wna 
“ Heralds proclaim aloud all saying. 
See Alsop dancing, and his rae playing.”’ 


as we had last Sunday.” ‘I assure you,” answered she, 


Piron did not like “‘ Nanine,’’ one of Voltaire’s dramatic 
pieces. ‘“* Why did you not hiss it?’ says Voltaire. “« Because 
it was impossible,” said the other, “to hiss, and yawn at the 
same time.” 


A pompous fellow made some inadequate offer for a 
valuable property, and calling the next day for an answer, 


tained me.’ 
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WIT AND HUMOR. 





He “ve ’ 
A Dutchman was relating his marvelous escape from | 


drowning when thirteen of his companions were lost by the 
upsetting of a boat, and he alone was saved. ‘And how 
did you escape their fate?” asked one of his hearers. “I 
tid not co in te bote,”” was the Dutchman’s placid answer. 


An old judge of the New York Supreme Court, meeting 
a friend in a neighboring village, exclaimed, “ Why, what 
are you doing here?’ “1’m at work, trying to make an 
honest living,” was the reply. ‘“ Then you’ll succeed,” said 
the judge, “ for you'll have no competition.” 


An impecunious fortune-hunter having been accepted by 
an heiress, at the wedding, when that portion of the cere- 
mony was reached where the bridegroom says, “ With all 
my worldly goods I thee endow,” a spiteful relative of the 
bride exclaimed, ‘* There goes his valise !” 


“You see,” said a lively old Aberdeen bachelor, on being 
advised to get married, “ You see I can’t do it, because I 
could not marry a woman I didn’t respect, and it would be 
impossible for me to respect a woman that would consent to 
marry me.” 


The Cat-o’-Nine-Tails.—A sailor who served on 
board a British man-of-war, the Tartar, in 1747, when tied 
up to receive his puhishment, addressed the following lines 
to his commander, who had a very strong antipathy to cats: 


**By your Honor’s « d, as 1 


vr 


I stand 





Of your justice to all the ship’s crew; 
I am hamper’d and stript, and if 1am whipt 
I must own, ‘tis more than my due. 


In this scurvy condition, I humbly petition, 
To offer some lines to your eye; 

Merry Tom by such trash avoided the lash, 
And if fate and you please, so may I. 


There is nothing you hate, I’m informed, like the cat, 
Why, your Honor’s aversion is mine; 

If puss then with one tail can make your heart fail, 
O, save me from that which has nine.”’ 


“« If Jones undertakes to pull my ears,’’ said a loud-mouthed 
fellow on the street corner, ** he will just have his hands full.” 
The crowd looked at the man’s ears and laughed. 


“This is a sad commentary on our boasted civilization,” 
a tramp despondently observed when he discovered that the 
ham he had taken from the front of a shop was a wooden 
one. 


A little boy asked his mother to talk to him and say some- 
thing funny. ‘ How can 1?” she asked; “ don’t you see I 
am busy baking these pies?”’ ‘‘ Well, you might say, ‘Charley, 
won’t you have a pie?’ That would be funny for you.” 


A man who had been away in the Arctic regions for some 
four years, engaged in whaling, landed at Dundee. Wishing 
to hear the Gospel preached, he entered one of the churches. 
When he came out, one of his mates asked him, ‘ Well, 
Jack, how do you like the sermon?” “Qh,” he replied, 
‘it was a nice sermon enough, but ¢here was no harpoon 
in it.” 





Elderly gentleman to a freshman on the train: ‘ You 
don’t have any ticket?” ‘No, I travel on my good looks.” 
“« Then,” after looking him over, “ probably you ain’t goin’ 
very far.” 


Double and Twisted.—A laughable circumstance once 
took place upon a trial in Lancashire, where the Rev. Mr. 
Wood was examined as a witness. Upon giving his name, 
Ottiwell Wood, the judge addressing the reverend person, 
said: ‘ Pray, Mr. Wood, how do you spell your name ?”’ 
The old gentleman replied : 

**O double T, 
T double U, 
E double L, 
Double U, 
Double O, D.” 

Upon which the astonished lawyer laid down his pen, 
saying it was the most extraordinary name he had ever met 
in his life, and after two or three attempts, declared he was 
unable to record it. The court was convulsed with laughter. 


At a legal investigation of a liquor seizure the Judge asked 
an unwilling witness: “ What was in the barrel that you 
had?” The reply was: ‘* Well, your Honor, it was marked 
‘whisky’ on one end, of the barrel, and ‘ Pat Duffy’ on the 
other end, so that I can’t say whether it was whisky or Pat 
Duffy was in the barrel, being as I am on my oath.” 


Rev. Dr. Alexander relates that there lived in Peebles- 
shire a half-witted man, who was in the habit of saying his 
prayers in a field behind a turf-dyke. One day he was fol- 
lowed to this spot by some wags, who secreted themselves on 
the opposite side, listening to the man at his devotions, who 
expressed his conviction that he was a very great sinner, and 
that, even were the turf-dyke at that moment to fall upon 
him, it would be no more than he deserved. No sooner had 
he said this than the persons on the opposite side pushed the 
dyke over him, when, scrambling out, he was heard to say, 
‘“‘Hech, sirs! its an awful world this; a body canna say a 
thing in a joke, but it’s ta’en in earnest.” 


Two children were engaged in a dispute as to the relative 
merits of their respective fathers. Finally, one of them said, 
in a tone of triumph: “ Well, my papa is the bravest, any- 
way; he ’listed in the war.” “ Huh, that’s nothin’,’”’ was 
the disdainful rejoinder; ‘my papa ’listed three times in one 
year, and got a bounty every time.” 


A gentleman addresses another gentleman, whom he 
doesn’t know, at a party: “ This affair is awfully stupid, lets 
go out and take a drink.” “I would like to do it,” was the 
reply, “ but I can’t leave very well, because you see I am the 
one that is giving the party.” 


Voltaire compared the English nation to a barrel of their 
own ale; the top of which is froth, the bottom dregs, and 
the middle excellent. 


A young clerk in Holyoke spent six hours in a refrig 
erator the other day, having been imprisoned by mistake. 
He felt, on coming out, as though he had just been enter- 
tained at a fashionable church sociable. 





